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THE WORK OF THE DRAMA LEAGUE. 


The Drama League of America, organized 
less than two years ago, and en in its 
work of propaganda since the autumn of 1910, is 
growing apace, and its influence is becoming 
more and more manifest in the field which it 
has chosen for its activities. It works mainly 
through the agency of women’s clubs, and dur- 
ing its first year extended its enterprise into no 
less than thirty-one States of the Union, besides 
gaining members in Canada and in England. 
It has no paid workers, and the funds at its dis- 
posal are very limited, but with less than a thou- 
sand dollars of income it contrived, during its 
first season, to print and distribute 34,000 copies 
of its documents — courses for the study of the 
drama, reading lists, and lists of plays for chil- 
dren. Its publicity work was also furthered by 
some five hundred Chautauqua assemblies and 
teachers’ institutes, and it was the occasion of 
many articles in the periodical press. This is 
a highly creditable record, and makes clear the 
fact that the League is a force to be reckoned 
with in the world of the theatre. 

As is fairly well known by this time, the ef- 
forts of the organization are especially directed 
toward the discovery of the plays that are really 
worth while among the countless offerings of the 
theatres, and toward the task of acquainting its 
members and the general public with the results 
of its investigations. It aims to create, in every 
large city to which its work is extended, a sub- 
stantial and dependable clientele of playgoers 
who will be guided by its advice in the selec- 
tion of the plays which they go to see. This 
is sought to be done by an admirable system of 
bulletins, prepared immediately after the first 
performance of a praiseworthy work, and mailed 
to the members of the League, besides being 
posted in many public places. In Chicago alone, 
these bulletins last year were sent to many 
thousands of persons and were displayed in 
places where many more thousands must have 
seen them. Fourteen plays were thus bulletined 
as deserving of support — not a large number, 
and probably not as many as might have been 
recommended, but enough for the needs of the 
average play-goer, who does not expect to see 
everything that is worth seeing, and must be 
grateful for having his attention directed to so 
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many commendable works. To quote from one 
of the League’s circulars, “so uniformly does 
this clienté/e respond to the call of the bulletin 
that managers have testified to the appreciable 
influence exerted,’ and *‘ more than one man- 
ager has admitted that within forty-eight hours 
of the time the bulletins are in the mails the 
effect can be noticed at the box-office.” We 
noticed the other day on the hoardings a poster 
proclaiming that a certain worthless production 
had not been bulletined by the Drama League, 
which seems in its way a fairly striking testi- 
monial to the usefulness of the organization. 
In view of the record of achievement just 
outlined, it is not surprising that the note of 
confidence, and even of jubilation, is sounded 
in the reports and prospectuses of the Drama 
League. It seems hardly too much to assert 
with its president, Mrs. A. Starr Best, that « If 
we can train the coming generation — the au- 
diences of the next ten years — to appreciate 
and support good drama, to refuse to accept or 
attend the worthless or unworthy play, the prob- 
lem of the theatre will have been solved. We 
shall not need specially endowed theatres to put 
on good plays — the managers at large will have 
to do it themselves in order to secure ap au- 
dience. If the audiences of the next decade are 
trained to know a good play and utterly refuse 
a bad one, the worthless plays will die an igno- 
minious death.” The results thus confidently 
expected are to be brought about by a variety 
of methods, differing widely in their points of 
application, but all informed by a common edu- 
eative purpose. The work of the League is 
organized in numerous departments, and some 
of its collateral activities may be briefly indi- 
cated. It has a committee on publicity which 
aims to enlist pablic speakers in many fields 
to speak of its work, and a large number of 
lecturers have already pledged themselves to 
this kind of support. It has committees for the 
collection of press-clippings, for securing the 
cooperation of clubs in the planning of their 
yearly programmes, and for getting articles into 
the magazines. It has membership and finance 
committees with functions related to the in- 
crease of its budget. It has a committee for 
the preparation of study-courses in the drama, 
one for the preparation of reading-lists for 
students, and one for the guidance of amateur 
actors in the selection of their plays. It has 
a junior department for the encouragement of 
work with children, both as theatre-goers and 
as readers or performers of plays. It also plans 
to publish a quarterly bibliography of the cur- 





rent literature of the subject. These are some 
of the sections of a programme which in its 
entirety is fairly amazing, so curiously has it 
searched out the spots of least resistance in the 
apathy of the general public, and so intelligently 
has it provided for working upon them. 

Two of the projects of the League call for 
more extended mention. One of these is the 
determination to do something for the miserable 
dramatic estate of the small community which 
has to be content with the occasional “ one night 
stand” of the travelling company. Whoever 
has lived in, or even visited for a few days, one 
of our smaller towns knows how hopeless it is to 
expect anything of a creditable nature from the 
local “ opera house ”’ and its recurrent “ shows.” 
From one end of the year to the other, no such 
thing as a good play intelligently produced is 
ever visible in most of these places. What is 
needed in a town of this sort is an earnest local 
committee bent upon securing sufficient advance 
support for worthy productions to make it possi- 
ble for their managers to bring them there with- 
out the certainty of disaster. ‘ Walking the 
ties” is an exercise that does not appeal to the 
imagination of theatrical troupes, and an efficient 
local committee of Drama Leaguers should in 
many cases be able to see to it that the stranded 
companies are those that come without its encour- 
agement. ‘ Organize the audience in advance, 
and make it possible for the good attractions to 
visit your town without loss,” is the slogan of 
this department of the League’s activities. The 
other project to which we wish to direct special 
attention is that of seeing that Shakespeare’s 
birthday is suitably celebrated this year, and in 
the years tocome. This project, already far ad- 
vanced in the case of Chicago, is one that should 
be applied to the needs of many other communi- 
ties in the future, until the twenty-third of April 
comes to have in the minds of the young an ap- 
panage of those delightful associations which 
remain fixed in after life. The utterance of the 
very name of Shakespeare breathes a benediction 
to all who have once yielded to his speli, and his 
anniversary is as well worth commemorating in 
the festival spirit as any of the others that tradi- 
tion has consecrated. Such an open-air pageant 
of Shakespearean groups as the school children 
of Chicago are preparing to produce about the 
statue of the poet in Lincoln Park is one of 
those things that lend spiritual grace to a com- 
munity, and appeals to all that is deepest and 
most reverent in human nature. 

These are stirring times for the drama in 
Chicago, which has never before witnessed any- 
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thing quite as interesting and significant as the 
present conjunction of the Irish Players from 
Dublin with the Drama Players of our own creat- 
ing. The visiting company is giving us an illus- 
tration of folk-art of the most absolute sincerity 
in the most admirable form of presentation. The 
work done by Lady Gregory’s players indicates 
clearly one of the two chief springs from which 
the regeneration of the drama must come. The 
work done by Mr. Donald Robertson’s finely- 
balanced company indicates as the other spring 
the insistence upon dramas that time has ad- 
judged to have permanent value. The two kinds 
of work complement each other, and together 
provide an object-lesson from which the public 
cannot fail to profit. It need not be said that 
the Drama League appreciates the opportunity 
thus offered for the practical furtherance of its 
aims, and that it is doing valiant work in arous- 
ing the public from its indifference in things 
theatrical, and in pointing the moral to be drawn 
from the two organizations in question. What- 
ever the financial outcome of the two experiments 
may prove to be, it will have been considerably 
bettered by the efforts made by the Drama 
League in their behalf. 








WANTED: A CITY-BUILDER. 


A great city ought to be something more than a 
lodging-place and restaurant for a million people. 
It ought to have a character of its own; it ought to 
be an expression of the best thought and life of 
those who dwell therein; its ways and walls ought to 
be a perpetual joy to them; it ought to be an inspi- 


ration as well as a possession, a pride and a shield 


against the rest of the world. 

Except the sowing and reaping of crops, there is 
nothing in the material way that men do more im- 
portant than building. It provides work and wages 
for many classes of men —architects, artisans, crafts- 
men, mechanics, laborers. It furnishes them with 
hearths about which their lives centre, and gives 
them innumerable picture-galleries outside to gaze 
upon. And when the life and glory have departed 
from a place, the ruins of its buildings draw the feet 
of travellers to wander among them. They are like 
broken caskets where rich scents have been confined 
and still exhale the perfume of the past. Nature 
itself has no memories, but a ruined temple or tower 
ever makes a brave fight for its founders or its 
families against oblivion. 

The fascination of great cities, — what a won- 
derful thing it is! All roads led to Rome. For a 
thousand years or more its frontiers and its roofs, its 
theatres and its baths, its gardens and its thronged 
ways, glittered in the imaginations of all Europe, lured 
Gaul and Briton and Spaniard and African to the 





central hearth of the race. The “lights of London” 
flare to-day all over England, and draw to them 
a steady stream of human moths. The nation is 
emptying into the town. The urban spell — the 
desire to be where life is fullest and brightest, the 
instinet for the society of crowds and the security 
of walls, the hope to breathe the intoxicating atmo- 
sphere where power and genius and art and beauty 
flourish, to be among them and have one’s name 
blown abroad over the land,—this enchantment 
works as powerfully to-day as it has always done. 
“In respect of itself,” says Touchstone of country 
life, “’tis a good life; but in respect that it is not 
at Court, it is naught.” It takes a great mind or a 
heavy disposition to fight against the contagion of 
the crowd —to refuse to be caught in the whirlpool 
current of city life. Tamerlane the conquerer sent 
for Hafiz the poet and said to him: “ Bokhara and 
Samarkand are the great cities of my realm: yet 
you, you sir, say in a song that you would give them 
both for the black mole on your girl’s cheek.” 
“Yes,” answered Hafiz, “and it is such liberality 
as that which has reduced me to the state of desti- 
tution you see.” After all, the song, or the story 
of the song, has outlived the cities. 

This indrawing of a nation’s blood to its heart is 
not the best thing for it, of course; but it seems to 
be inevitable. Augustus is said to have suggested to 
Virgil that he write his Georgics in order to attract 
the Romans back to their old rural life; and many 
statesmen have wrestled with the same problem 
since. Baron Munchausen’s story of the black mag- 
netic rock looming up in the ocean, which, when an 
unwary ship approached it, caused all the nails to 
fly out of the planking and left the vessel floating 
in fragments on the waves, may be taken as a sym- 
bol of what happens to many, very many, of those 
who yield to the city attraction. 

But if human beings must live in cities, they 
ought to have the best kind of cities. Health, fit- 
ness, spaciousness; comfort and beauty in architec- 
ture; and something more than a mere hint of nature 
in trees and gardens, are necessary. People left 
to themselves huddle together, — as witness the 
many-storied houses of Rome, of old Paris, of Edin- 
burgh, and the narrow streets and courts of scores 
of other cities. There is undoubtedly a charm and a 
picturesqueness in the gloom and haphazardness of 
such constructions. The accidental is often happier 
than the designed. Baron Haussmann swept away a 
good part of the romance of Paris when he remod- 
elled that city. But democracy demands the best; 
it demands the healthfulness, the comfort, the room 
and privacy, which formerly the nobles only could 
obtain. 

It demands these things, but it does not get them. 
It is doubtful whether the multitudinous rows of tiny 
houses, as much alike as pins in a paper, or the 
gloomy blocks of apartment buildings whose funereal 


appearance suggests that they are prepared for the 
urns of the departed, are much better than the 
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happy-go-lucky living-places of the past. Better 
arrangements for health, they may have; but their 
dreary monotony strikes terror into the beholder, 
and must reduce the vitality of those who live in 
them to the lowest ebb. One could only retain one’s 
senses in them by being continually intoxicated. 

Worse, perhaps, than our domestic architecture 
in America are our business avenues, with their 
medley of all styles —sham Greek, sham Gothic, 
sham Arabic, and the native dry-goods box set upon 
end and punched with holes. Our great public 
buildings have largely been kept respectable by 
being imitations, copies of similar structures abroad. 
At one time in our career we did build with charm 
and a certain originality. The old colonial erec- 
tions, with their simple lines and hand-wrought de- 
tails, stand out wherever they are found, in pleasing 
contrast with the furious and eccentric things around 
them. That America can ever produce an entirely 
new style in architecture, seems improbable; but 
some of our greatest buildings have an American 
note in them which differentiates them from any- 
thing done before. For instance, there is something 
in the great flights of steps to the Capitol at Wash- 
ington which recalls that oldest architecture of 
America, the pyramidal baildings of Yucatan and 
Central America. And the great feature of the 
Capitol at Albany, the transverse stairways of the 
facade, is simply a transmogrification and glorifica- 
tion of the old Dutch stoop, the dominant thing in 
colonial architecture both in Albany and New York. 

We have undoubtedly developed a new architec- 
tural note in the Babel-like towers of our great 
cities. Size is an element of power, and vertical 
height is the most impressive kind of size. These 
buildings are really impressive; under certain con- 
ditions of lighting or of weather, they are remark- 
ably picturesque. But their details are generally 
bad,— the details of ordinary buildings forced out 
of all proportion. And against them is their unsub- 
stantiability, apparent or real. It is a daring and 
inartistic thing to build towers and cliffs of cobwebs 
and lace-work. 

Modern inventions in transportation and com- 
munication have entirely changed the conditions of 
the laying out of a great city. With the telephone 
and the automobile, there is no reason why news- 
papers should not be published in sylvan dells and 
stock exchanges have their habitat on wooded heights. 
But probably convenience will always dictate that 
a city should have a central nucleus, a limited area 
devoted entirely to the business needs of the com- 
munity. But the domestic life of the people can be 
scattered over many square miles. 

Of all the parposes of public good to which great 
private wealth can be devoted, there is probably 
none open to fewer objections than building. A 
man who puts up a fine structure of any kind not 
only gratifies himself, but improves his neighbor’s 
property and gives pleasure to multitudes who may 
live or come in view of it. It seems a little remark- 








able, therefore, that among the possessors of vast 
fortunes in America no one has come forward to 
build a city of his own, from the egg up. One of 
them might do what the great conquerors of the 
past did, or Constantine, or Peter the Great. 

Imagine a modern City-Builder acquiring, in a 
favorable and dominating position in this country, 
a tract of land a hundred miles square. It might 
stretch from the mountains to the sea, and have 
every variety and diversification of surface — val- 
leys, forests, lakes. What a pleasure it would be to 
assemble together the directing minds of such an 
enterprise — engineers, architects, landscape garden- 
ers, masters of sociological and sanitary science — 
and with them plan the great design. Ordinary 
mortals haunt the cities of the past to draw from 
their memories sustenance for the heart and mind. 
In such a palace, we say, occurred this event of his- 
toric splendor and importance. From such a house 
went forth a romance which has warmed the world. 
At this tavern gathered together the wits and men 
of fame whose words are on our lips. But such a 
City-Builder as we imagine could almost dictate the 
course of events, —could develop glorious and beau- 
tiful happenings, as we do novel or perfect plants. 

In the beginning it would be necessary to pro- 
vide means of transportation and communication ; 
to lay out roads and sewers and subways. The 
Road alone has hardly begun to be treated with de- 
cent attention by man. What possibilities of joy 
are in it— not merely in the roadbed itself, which 
may be supposed perfect in our dream city, but in 
its directions, its prospects, its enclosing trees and 
hedges and walls. Fruit-trees and flowers could be 
planted along it, free to all travellers. Bowers and 
seats and pavilions should be erected at points of 
best prospect or in places of secluded charm. 

For our dream city should be a woodland city, a 
park city. There should be a great many more 
trees and flower-beds than human beings. Means 
of transportation the most direct and most unob- 
trusive should radiate from the more solidly-built 
central mart to every part of the domain. But the 
people should mainly live in delightful villages, on 
mountain-side or in valley, by lake or sea. And 
though the architecture of the buildings and houses 
should not be restricted to one style or mould, there 
should be a harmony of conception, a toning together 
of effects, which practically do not exist anywhere 
to-day in the modern world. 

Such an ideal scheme might easily be realized by 
great wealth in the hands of a man of bold thought 
and unselfish devotion. But even if it is too vast to 
be practical, there is enough for such a man or men 
to do in transforming our present cities into really 
decent and delightful places of abode. Two-thirds, 
perhaps, of the architecture of our towns needs to 
be swept away, for simplicity and beauty to take 
its place. Streets should be more beautifully aligned, 
and the woods and grass made to march over many 


squalid areas. CuaRrtes Leonarp Moore. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


BEWARE OF THE BEGUILING BOOK-AGENT, is the 
burden of a song that cannot be too often chanted in 
the ears of both private buyers of books and library 
officials. The February number of “Public Libra- 
ries” does well to print Miss Ange V. Wilner’s cau- 
tions on the subject, as contained in a paper recently 
read before the Illinois Library Association. Sub- 
scription books, as has been repeatedly pointed out, 
should as a class be viewed with suspicion; and when 
the subscription book is offered by an agent the wise 
person becomes doubly suspicious. “It is a fact,” 
says Miss Wilner, “that the most expensive way of 
buying subscription books is to buy of the book agent. 
We all know how the bargain catalogues tell us of 
subscription sets, ‘ publishers’ price $150, our price 
$80,’ ete., ete. You may remember that in 1910 the 
Appleton Co. offered their New Practical Cyclopedia 
at $18 for the six volumes, selling only through book 
agents, but now they are selling the same work in 
the open market at $9.75.” The cajoleries of the 
modern salesman, trained in accordance with the 
latest psychological principles as set forth by Profes- 
sor Scott and others, are indeed hard to withstand; 
but, as Miss Wilner further remarks, a later opportu- 
nity to buy at a reduced price the temptingly offered 
subscription book of real worth, will in most cases 
not be very long in presenting itself. Let us, then, 
harden ourselves to the blandishments of the sleek 
and plausible travelling salesman and patronize as 
a rule only our tried and trusty book dealer. 


THE AIRY HEIGHTS OF AUTHORSHIP, of exception- 
ally gifted authorship, where the proverbial “plenty 
of room at the top” is forever destined to remain 
but scantily occupied, must offer to the few and fit 
such thrilling mountaineering as no alpine climber 
has ever experienced. A significant illustration of 
the ease with which these heights are scaled by the 
properly equipped, while the less sturdy and agile 
are left hopelessly in the rear, is offered by a curious 
experience of Dr. Mitchell’s that has recently found 
its way into print. “Hugh Wynne” was in process 
of revision, and the author, not yet willing to part 
with the manuscript, sent to Mr. Gilder an elaborate 
synopsis of the story, offering the serial rights to 
“The Century” on certain terms. Mr. Gilder re- 
plied that acceptance was simply impossible since the 
magazine was made up for eighteen months ahead 
and a novel by another author was about to run in 
serial form. Two other prominent magazines were 
then approached, with like results. Then the Cen- 
tury Company was offered the book for immediate 
publication, and it was accepted unread. Five thou- 
sand copies were printed and a few sample copies 
had been sent out, when some members of the staff, 
after reading the romance, appealed to Mr. Gilder 
(who had meantime been to Europe and returned) 
to find out why the story had not first been turned 
to account as a serial in the magazine. The same 
reply was made as to the author himself; but the 





editor took a copy of the book and read it. Sequel: 
Dr. Mitchell received a telegram announcing the ac- 
ceptance of his terms, and serial publication began. 
What became of the other author and his crowded- 
out novel? Dr. Mitchell says he does not know. 
NOTABLE LIBRARY CONFERENCES OF THE COMING 
SUMMER call for some skilful manipulation of the 
library worker’s engagement schedule, and, in most 
instances, some close economy of time and money 
in order not to miss the good things that are going. 
Foremost in importance to American librarians is, 
of course, the annual A. L. A. conference, to be held 
this year at Ottawa, the second Canadian city having 
the honor to entertain the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Montreal (in 1900) being the first. Then 
there are the various conventions of the State library 
associations, that in California at Lake Tahoe, June 
17-22, in conjunction with the county librarians’ 
conference, being among the most important. Fur- 
thermore, the yearly meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom at Liverpool in 
September will tempt our eastern librarians espe- 
cially to indulge in an ocean voyage. Indeed, the 
honorary secretary, Mr. L. Stanley Jast, has already 
issued a general invitation toall and sundry American 
library workers to lend their aid, and their presence, 
in making the coming gathering an Anglo-American 
one. Toobtain full particularsconcerning programme 
and local arrangements the expecting attendant 
should address both Mr. Jast, at 24 Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C., and Mr. G. T. Shaw, the 
honorary local secretary, at the Liverpool Public 
Library. But how, one seems to hear asked, with a 
pitiful two or three weeks’ vacation, and on an exigu- 
ous salary, is all this to be managed? Well, it is 
difficult, that’s a fact. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN EDUCATIONAL EF- 
FORT is of course desirable in every community. 
About a year ago the Council for Library and Mu- 
seum Extension in Chicago issued an instructive 
booklet on the “ Educational Opportunities of Chi- 
cago,” with a view to the better codrdination of the 
work of the many institutions engaged in promoting 
the city’s intellectual life. Two years earlier there 
had appeared in Buffalo a pamphlet entitled “ Means 
of Education and Culture Offered to Day Workers 
by the City of Buffalo.” And now Mr. Walter L. 
Brown, librarian of the Buffalo Public Library, con- 
tributes a further utterance on the same general 
theme. “Educational Unity ” is the title of a paper 
reprinted from the January “ Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Library Association” after having been origi- 
nally presented at a meeting of the Council of that 
association. The quintessence of the whole ques- 
tion is found in the following passage: “ It is diffi- 
cult to bring about a closer codperation with the 
present lack of any central authority to exercise con- 
trol. We believe the time has come to ask at least 
if some means to this end cannot be found, so far 
as it concerns the various institutions which receive 
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support from the municipalities. It might, perhaps, 
be brought about through the forming of an educa- 
tional commission, which should at least advise the 
scope and direction of the efforts of such institutions. 
Such a commission might be made up of representa- 
tives from the governing boards of the different 
institutions, or the executive officers, or both, and in 
addition to formulating the lines of work, it might be 
a clearing house of suggestions for cobperation and 
extension.” Mr. Brown’s paper gives instances of 
wasteful duplication of activity in his own city, and 
a thoughtful reading of it can hardly fail to carry 


conviction. a 


Tue CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEM’ 
which has aroused such interest in the library world: 
resembles many of nature’s most valuable products 
in being a plant of slow growth. From the latest 
issue of “ News Notes of California Libraries” it 
appears that as yet only fourteen of the fifty-seven 
counties in the State have adopted the system, and 
that the current annual appropriations for its support 
range from fifteen thousand dollars in Alameda 
County to one hundred and twenty in Modoc. The 
number of branches maintained varies from twenty- 
six in Sacramento County to an inappreciable num- 
ber indicated by a blank in four of the other counties. 
It is not surprising to find the northern and central 
counties more active in this movement than are the 
southern. An examination of applicants for county 
librarianships has recently been held at the State 
Library and at the Los Angeles Public Library, and 
in this connection the following official announce- 
ment is of interest: “Experience has shown that 
only persons who have lived in the State and have 
done library work in a way to gain a personal knowl- 
edge of California conditions really understand the 
county library plan for California. The aim of the 
examination is to see how thorough is the applicant’s 
knowledge of the conditions under which the county 
library work must be carried on, and of the problems 
to be met in the work as it is actually being done 
in this State. . . . And those who do understand 
what we are doing and what we hope to do, will not 
find the examination difficult.” That personality and 
appearance count for something in the examination 
appears from the examining board’s insistence upon 
@ personal interview with the candidate — an “ oral 
examination” they call it. 

AN INSTANCE OF LITERARY PIRACY perhaps 
already familiar to some of our readers is the cheap, 
paper-covered, wretchedly-printed “Love Adven- 
tures of a Milkmaid,” with no indication of author- 
ship, appealing by the crude illustration on its cover 
to the class of readers with whom questions of author- 
ship are quite irrelevant. The book proves to be 
a transmogrification of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s story 
of nearly thirty years ago, “ The Romantic Adven- 
tures of a Milkmaid,” the typographical errors in 
the anonymous reprint being such as would probably 
make the author shudder if he were to encounter a 








copy — which he probably never will. Nevertheless, 
though it may not be as great an honor to be pirated 
in America as to be lawfully reprinted by Tauchnitz 
in Germany, yet it ought not to be altogether dis- 
pleasing to find one’s literary wares so valuable as 
to be worth stealing. Would not the elder Dumas, 
if he were alive now, enjoy the spectacle of his mul- 
titudinous cheap reprints, and even the sight of 
those sufficiently numerous novels, like “The Coun- 
tess of Monte Cristo,” which enterprising publishers 
have fathered upon him just because his name is 
one to conjure with ? ak 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE FREE TRAVELLING 
LIBRARY SYSTEM carries in its very name a pleasing 
suggestion of largeness and beneficence and of expe- 
ditious, businesslike methods, so that one conceives 
an immediate desire to be a resident on this same 
Seaboard Air Line of freely-circulating literature. 
The system was organized by the late Mr. St. John, 
vice-president and general manager of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, which binds together with ribbons 
of steel six of our Southern states where the scarcity 
of library facilities, and indeed of any sort of read- 
ing matter, is extreme. This first of free travelling 
library systems in the South, financially aided by 
Mr. Carnegie and enjoying the able superintendence 
of Mrs. Eugene B. Heard of Middleton, Georgia, 
has acted as a potent factor in bringing about library 
legislation in the six commonwealths concerned, and 
hundreds of small towns and of public schools have 
been moved to establish permanent libraries of their 
own. And so it appears that the big railroad sys- 
tem is not always and in all respects an all-devouring 
octopus of conscienceless greed. For further interest- 
ing details of the growth of library extension in the 
United States the reader should consult the late 
public document on that subject prepared by Mr. 
John D. Wolcott, acting librarian of the national 
Bureau of Education, and now separately reprinted 
from the current Report of the Commissioner of 
Education. ee ape 


IN HER SECOND CENTURY OF LITERARY ACTIVITY, 
Miss Caroline A. White, one hundred and one years 
young, puts to shame those of us who pusillanimously 
entertain even the bare thought of beginning to take 
in sail at the half-century line, or at the sixtieth or 
even the seventieth milestone. In the quietand refine- 
ment of her home at Upper Norwood, Miss White 
is reported to be still busy with her pen when the 
impulse to write visits her. A voluminous magazine 
contributor, she has put forth but one book, “Sweet 
Hampstead,” dealing with the historic, literary, and 
artistic associations of London’s northern suburb, 
and enjoying sufficient vogue in its day to get into 
a second edition. Befriended and encouraged by 
Thomas Hood, Miss White sent her first literary ven- 
ture to Douglas Jerrold’s “Shilling Magazine,” which 
accepted it; and she recalls with satisfaction that she 
never had a manuscript returned either from that 
periodical or from “ Ainsworth’s Magazine.” In the 
middle of last centary she assumed the editorship of 
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“The Lady's Companion,” and continued to edit the 
paper for sixteen years, when the proprietor died 
and publication ceased. Naturally she has many 
interesting recollections of Hood and other writers 
of his time. a. .@ "be 


NOTEWORTHY NEGRO SCHOLARSHIP that might 
well puzzle and confound the experts in heredity 
and eugenics was that of the late Edward Wilmot 
Blyden, A.M., D.D., LL.D., a native West Indian 
of purest Ethiopic strain, a rejected applicant for 
admission into some of our colleges about 1850, and 
soon afterward heard of from Liberia, as having 
gained an education there and risen to the presidency 
of Liberia College. The secretaryships of state and 
of the interior in the Liberian government were at 
different times held by him, also the commissionership 
to this country from Liberia; and after resignation 
of his college presidency in 1884 he took up inde- 
pendent work among the Mohammedans of Sierra 
Leone. Proficiency in eight languages, including 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Arabic, was acquired by 
him, his specialty being Arabic. Author of several 
scholarly works and many lesser productions, he 
enjoyed the acquaintance of scholars of distinction 
and other noted men. What pre-natal or post-natal 
influence was it that so compellingly turned to lit- 
erature and learning this descendant of countless 
generations of African savages ? 


JANE AUSTEN ON THE AMATEUR STAGE, as pre™ 
sented recently by the Mount Holyoke College girls 
in Mrs. Steele Mackaye’s dramatization of “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” is reported a more pronounced suc- 
cess than might have been expected, and indeed than 
was actually expected, in the case of a play so little 
dramatic in its action, so dependent upon portrayal 
of character of a not very demonstrative sort. Un- 
doubtedly the sympathy and the culture of the audi- 
ence contributed almost as much as the clever acting 
of the college seniors to the hearty enjoyment of the 
evening. ‘The departure from the usual custom of 
presenting an original play lent additional interest 
to the occasion. The simple scenery required was 
designed and painted by members of the class, the 
chief outside help apparently being in the matter of 
costumes of the eighteenth century. Altogether, the 
preparation of the piece must have been to the stu- 
dents participating quite as valuable, in the way of 
education, as a formal course in eighteenth century 
English literature. 


A HISTORY OF THE Boston Pustic LisrarRy has 
been prepared by the librarian, Horace G. Wadlin, 
Litt.D., and published in a handsome octavo volume 
by the trustees. Beginning with the first agita- 
tation started for a free library by the mercurial 
Alexandre Vattemare, the philanthropic Frenchman 
who visited Boston in 1841 and conveyed to the city 
a gift of books from Paris, the history traces the 
increasingly rapid growth of the library idea and 
of the library itself down to the present time, with 
appreciative sketches of its deceased benefactors and 





officials of distinction. From the first librarian’s first 
report it appears that, so far as was known, not “ in 
any instance a wilful, and in only one instance an ac- 
cidental, injury was done to a book, and in the latter 
case the damage was voluntarily and cheerfully made 
good,” and only one book was lost, and that was 
paid for. In the record of city appropriations for 
the library’s maintenance for the ten years from 
1901 it is pleasing to note two instances in which 
the amount granted considerably exceeded the 
amount asked for, while in every other instance the 
response has been generous, either equalling or fall- 
ing but little short of the demand. The people of 
Boston value their splendid library and give it their 
loyal support. Excellent portraits and views, with 
a map showing the location of the library and its 
branches and stations, and a full index, are note- 
worthy features of this elaborate account of our 
oldest large public library. 

THE MULTIPLICATION OF ADVANCED STUDIES, 
which in the last decade surpasses all that was un- 
dertaken of that sort in the preceding century, still 
goes forward in a kind of geometrical progression. 
At the University of Wisconsin alone the seeker for 
special knowledge is lured by such variously attract- 
ive courses as these lately announced for the second 
semester of the year: Semitic epigraphy, the his- 
torical background of the gospels, the appreciation 
of Latin poetry, the topography of Rome, the phil- 
osophy of art, typical theories of life, contemporary 
Asiatic politics, European government, industrial 
evolution, the distribution of wealth, the biology of 
water supply, practical hygiene and sanitation, indus- 
trial bacteriology, journalism for technical students, 
the teaching of English composition, collodial chem- 
istry, advanced geography, and a graduate course in 
geology. Thus, but in greater wealth of detail than 
can here be indicated, do star-eyed science, divine 
philosophy, and the delights of literature combine 
to promote the intellectual life in this our so-called 
materialistic age. 


THE INTRICACIES OF COPYRIGHT are enough to 
bewilder the average person. The new British Copy- 
right Act, as printed for circulation by the Society 
of Authors, fills seventeen large pages of rather fine 
print, divided into sections, sub-sections, and sub- 
sub-sections. Among the manifold provisions of this 
praiseworthy act the eye alights on such minutely 
particular, but probably not too particular, clauses 
as the following: “‘ Infringing,’ when applied to a 
copy of a work in which copyright subsists, means 
any copy, including any colorable imitation, made 
or imported in contravention of the provisions of 
this Act.” “For the purposes of the provisions of 
this Act as to residence, an author of a work shall be 
deemed to be a resident in the parts of His Majesty’s 
dominions to which this Act extends if he is domi- 
ciled within any such part.” And all these clauses, 
and subsidiary clauses, were needed merely to assert 
a workman’s right to the product of his toil! 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A MODEL JAPANESE POEM. 
(To the Editor of Tur Drat.) 

It is, no doubt, well understood, in literary circles in 
America, that a Japanese poem is, like Japanese art, 
quite unique. In fact, versitication in Japan is con- 
sidered one of the fine arts. And “ versification” is an 
appropriate term, for a Japanese poem is generally manu- 
factured. There are certain very rigid forms, and only 
a few, for verse; and these forms are well known by all 
fairly educated Japanese. In schools, moreover, the 
Japanese are carefully taught both the theory and the 
practice of versification. Therefore, it may be said that, 
in Japan, poeta et nascitur et fit. 

The most common form of a Japanese poem is that 
called tanka, or “tiny ode,” which consists of oniy thirty- 
one syllables, arranged in five verses of respectively five, 
seven, five, seven and seven syllables. Such a brief 
poem must necessarily be quite concise and suggestive 
or impressionistic. It has been truly said that a Japan- 
ese poem is a picture, or even only the outline of a pic- 
ture, to be filled in by the imagination. And this must 
be even more positively affirmed of the hokku, which 
contains only the seventeen syllables of the first three 
verses of the fanka. And yet it is possible to express, 
or rather to suggest, a very beautiful scene in only 
seventeen syllables. One excellent example of this tini- 
est form is the following: 

“ Kare-eda ni 
U no tomari keri 
Aki ne kure.” 
Which means literally: 
“On a withered branch 
A crow ’s perching 
An autumn evening.”’ 
It does not take a very strong imagination to fill out 
that picture. 
For an example of the longer form, I should like to 
resent one which received high honors at the recent 
[mperial Poetry Contest in the Palace. The subject 
iven out by His Imperial Majesty was “ A Crane on a 
Pine,” although, from the indefiniteness of Japanese 
words, either or both of those nouns might be plural. 
Over 29,000 tanka on this subject were sent in to the 
Imperial Household Department; but only fifty-eight 
were selected as eminently worthy, and only twenty-one 
enjoyed the rare distinction of being read in the presence 
of His Majesty. Among these was one by an old man, 
a primary school teacher in the country; it reads as 
follows: 
“ Ashitatsa mo 
Moto wo wasurenu 
Kokoro yori 
Su-tachishi matsu wa 
Taezu touramu,”’ 

Now, it may be well to proceed with an analysis of 
this poem word by word, somewhat in the present fash- 
ion of parsing ad nauseam and dissecting to pieces the 
real masterpieces of English literature. In this case, 
however, such a course is quite necessary to an appre- 
ciation of the conciseness and suggestiveness of this 
“tiny ode.” 

« Ashitatsu ” is a poetical word for “crane”; “mo” 
is emphatic and means “also” or “even”; “moto” is 
“origin” or “birthplace”; “wo” is the sign of the 
objective case; “wasurenu” means “ forgetting-not ”; 





“kokoro” is “heart” or “desire”; “yori” is a post- 
position meaning “from”’; “su-tachishi” means “nest- 
left”; “matsu” is “pine”; “wa” is an emphatic 
particle, often indicating the subject, or the important 
word, of a sentence; “taezu” means “continually,” 
“constantly ”; and “touramu” means “ visit.” 

A literal translation, verse by verse, with the same 
number of syllables in each line as in the original, reads 
as follows: 

* The old crane also, 
Forgetting not his birthplace, 
Very willingly 
The pine with the nest he left 
Continually visits.” 

Professor Murata, one of my colleagues in the First 
Higher School, has favored me with a poetical transla- 
tion, as follows: 

“* The crane, forgetting not his dear old home, 
Oft comes unto the nest on yonder pine 
Wherein his mother taught him first to fly.” 


Ernest W. CLEMENT. 
Tokyo, Japan, February 2, 1912. 


ST. ANTHONY'S SERMON TO THE FISHES. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dat.) 

In the Warner Library of American Literature, Vol. 
XLL, page 16,700, appears a poem— perhaps doggerel 
in form — entitled “St. Anthony’s Sermon to Fishes,” 
which is marked “anonymous.” It opens as follows: 

“Saint Anthony, at church, 
Was left in the lurch ; 
So he went to the ditches 
And preached to the fishes,” ete. 
Most of the verses end with the refrain: 
** No sermon beside 
“ Had the carps” (eels, pikes, etc.) ‘‘ so edified.”’ 
Though when the sermon is ended, it comes to this: 
“Much delighted were they 
But preferred the old way.” 
I once had what was, on the whole, a much worthier ren- 
dition of this legendary tale —- just a waif clipped from 
some paper, — which is now hopelessly lost. Either 
the same author tried again; or one writer’s scheme was 
before the other; or, as is most probable, both trans- 
lated quite literally from some foreign source. As I 
remember, that too was anonymous, but it began: 
“ Saint Anthony, one day, found the church empty Sunday, 
So he goes to the river, a discourse to deliver.”’ 
Then it details how the fish 
“Came swimming and squirming in shoals to the sermon.” 
In this form, however, the common refrain is 
** But all said they never 
Heard sermon so clever.” 
Even when the carps “went back to their carping,” 
“the eels to good living,” “the pikes to their thieving,” 
etc., 
** Yet all said they never 
Heard sermon so clever.” 
I should be very glad to know from any of your readers 
where the latter form of the poem can be found, or to 
see it reproduced, — still more to learn whence, if it can 
be ascertained, the two were derived or translated, as 
embodying the quaint old legend of the good saint of 
Padua. S. T. Kipper. 
McGregor, Iowa, Feb. 23, 1912. 
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The Aetww Books. 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN 
PERSONALITY.* 








If in this era, when our minds are bent upon 
peace, there be anything we can find to admire 
in war, it is that nobility in human character 
which the dire stress of conflict sometimes re- 
veals. What chiefly we look for in battle is 
murderous hatred ; the more, then, can we appre- 
ciate those spirits which touch its pitch and yet 
are not defiled, which radiate instead an unsus- 
pected “sweetness and light.” Our American 
Civil War is one of the awful tragedies of his- 
tory; yet from it rise two personalities that go 
far to redeem the havoc of the struggle. We 
shall never think back upon that time without a 
shudder; yet we shall never forget that it gave 
us Lincoln and Lee. 

The character of Lincoln, though by no means 
universally understood, has been studied from 
many angles and appraised at something near 
its proper value. Not so with Lee. The South- 
ern chieftain has been viewed in the main from 
but two standpoints, and these have been more 
or less extreme. The average man in the North 
has had a conception of him hardly flattering ; 
the average man in the South has had a dif- 
ferent conception, but one not much closer to 
the truth. Too few have thought of Lee in 
connection with our national life and traditions. 
Something more than a year ago the present 
writer expressed the belief that “if the Ameri- 
can people would repair their greatest neglect 
of the legacy derivable from a single character 
in their history, they would have to acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the real nature of 
Lee.” At that time there was but one volume 
on Lee—the “ Recollections and Letters” by his 
son — which offered the means of adequate in- 
sight; and this volume afforded the material for 
judgment rather than the final utterance itself. 
Recently, however, two books have appeared, 
which, taken together, are well-nigh if not en- 
tirely definitive. They are complementary to 
each other; they issued from the press almost 
simultaneously ; one is the work of a “F. F. V.” 
student of Lee’s, while the other was written by 
a descendant of a well-known family of Massa- 
chusetts abolitionists. 

Mr. Page’s volume was begun as an enlarge- 





*Roperr E. Lez: Man anv Sotpier. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. With portrait and maps. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Lee rae American. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 








ment of his previous work, “ Robert E. Lee, the 
Southerner.” It did not stop with that, how- 
ever; it “finally assumed the proportions of 
a biography ”—an unusually full and fascinat- 
ing one. It adds to the treatment of Lee’s per- 
sonal character, the theme of the earlier book, 
an elaborate study of his military career and of 
** his relation to the civil power of the Confed- 
erate Government.” 

It has, unfortunately, some faults, both ex- 
ternal and internal. The former are due to a 
slight carelessness in the details of literary com- 
position. They are partly excused by the large- 
ness of the author’s undertaking; but surely 
so good a literary artist as Mr. Page should not 
perpetrate a sentence such as “‘ No more were 
Jackson or Johnston,” nor should he head a chap- 
ter * Lee’s Audacity — Antietam and Chancel- 
lorsville,” when the chapter is devoted in toto 
to the first-named battle. He has, further, a 
provoking habit—largely to be explained by his 
method of arrangement —of discussing a given 
point on the instalment plan, with long inter- 
vals of foreign matter between the several instal- 
ments. Readers would be better satisfied if the 
explanation of such questions as Hooker’s inde- 
cision at Chancellorsville and Grant’s relations 
with Butler were concentrated in single passages 
instead of being dispersed over much space. 

The internal faults are more serious, because 
they impair in some measure the high value of 
the volume. Mr. Page disclaims any purpose 
of panegyric, and his attitude toward the peo- 
ple of the North is that which Charles Francis 
Adams, Lincoln’s minister to Great Britain, 
expressed toward Southerners : “ They also are 
my countrymen.” Yet one cannot help feeling 
that he holds a brief for Lee and for Virginia. 
His contention that final success is not the test 
of military genius is, in the light of his refer- 
ence to Hannibal and Napoleon, reasonable 
enough; but we may admit Lee’s greatness with- 
out maintaining that his generalship was flaw- 
less. The study of Lee’s character shows the 
same tendency to exaggerate: Lee comes about 
as near the ideal as anyone could wish, but he 
was a real human being after all. And why so 
many commendations of Virginia, when the ob- 
ject of our scrutiny is the individual hero? Mr. 
Page halts between two opinions: he wishes to 
show us the great superiority of the man, and 
at the same time he is anxious to bring up the 
State to the same exalted height. Our sus- 
picions are aroused when we read, “ Lee’s char- 
acter I deem absolutely the fruit of the Vir- 
ginian civilization which existed in times past.” 
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Then follow statements that we cannot recon- 
cile. He calls Lee “ The noblest gentleman of 
our time ’’; yet elsewhere he asserts that “ noble 
as he was, ten thousand gentlemen marched be- 
hind him who, in all the elements of private 
character, were his peers.” It is a pity that 
fervor and a divided purpose mar in some de- 
gree the fine disinterestedness and symmetry of 
the work. 

But when these reservations have been made, 
there is still a vast deal in the volume which is 
altogether praiseworthy. The accounts of Lee's 
various campaigns are full and interesting. By 
a happy device, the author sketches the main 
outlines of each, then tells of it again at much 
greater length, in painstaking detail, and with 
constant attention to the exact movements of 
each corps and division. In this way general 
information is followed by that which is minute, 
and the reader need not stop for the latter un- 
less he chooses. Along with the operations in 
the field is unfolded a knowledge of the extra- 
ordinary difficulties under which Lee labored. 
It is something of a revelation to learn how 
great an advantage the Union forces possessed 
in having a navy constantly at their disposal. 
It is equally surprising to know how important 
it was to the Confederacy to protect the Trede- 
gar Iron Works at Richmond. More astonish- 
ing still is the information we obtain of how Lee 
was hampered by the inefficiency of the Con- 
federate government. The government had 
theories about making the war one of pure de- 
fense ; it hoped that by refusing to ship cotton 
to Europe it could force recognition ; it tried to 
hold the entire country, instead of concentrat- 
ing its armies; it insisted that the army elect 
its officers ; it failed to punish desertion ; it for- 
bade Lee to pick his own chief of staff; it 
cramped his strategy by forcing him to submit 
his plans for approval ; and it managed miser- 
ably the forwarding of supplies. Mr. Page 
maintains that Lee would certainly have made 
a third invasion of the North had his troops had 
proper shoes and clothing, and that he would 
have struck Grant a fatal blow in the Wilder- 
ness had not his men been so widely dispersed 
for subsistence. In the face of such obstacles, 
and of well-equipped armies numerically stronger 
than his own, Lee’s struggle was truly heroic 
and pathetic. 

The key to Lee’s character Mr. Page finds 
in its likeness to that of Washington, Lee’s 
model. He was a humane, self-sacrificing, 
pious man — if possible, more pious even than 
Jackson. The secret of his life lay in his re- 





liance on God and in the precepts he conveyed 
to his son: “To be obedient to all authority, 
and to do his duty in everything, great or 
smal].” His serene dignity and purpose to serve 
shone forth resplendent in defeat. “He was 
indicted for treason by a grand jury composed 
partly of negroes”; “to his death he remained 
‘a prisoner on parole.’”’ Yet he set calmly about 
his task of healing discord and building up the 
devastated South. High positions and large 
salaries were offered him — “‘ everything,” said 
his daughter, “ but the only thing he will ac- 
cept: a place to earn honest bread while en- 
gaged in some useful work.” Finally he became 
president of a struggling denominational college, 
and gave the rest of his life to its betterment and 
that of its students. His salary was only $1,500 
a year; but he rejected another offer of lucra- 
tive employment with these words: ‘I have led 
the young men of the South in battle; I have 
seen many of them die on the field; I shall de- 
vote my remaining energies to training young 
men to do their duty in life.” 

Mr. Bradford, far more than Mr. Page, has 
the sense of Lee’s character as a part of our 
national inheritance. He regards it not as a 
sectional but as our common possession. His 
dedication reads : 

“To the young men both of the North and of the 
South who can make or unmake the future of the 
America of Washington, of Lincoln, and of Lee.” 
Three other passages that I cannot forbear quot- 
ing at length show the depth of his insight and 
the rightness of his attitude : 

« Abandon all these local animosities, and make your 
sons Americans. What finer sentence could be inscribed 
on the pedestal of Lee’s statue than that? Americans! 
All the local animosities forgiven and forgotten, can we 
not say that he too, though dying only five years after 
the terrible struggle, died a loyal, a confident, a hope- 
ful American, and one of the very greatest ?” 


« One was a man of the eighteenth century, the other 
of the nineteenth; one of the old America, the other of 
the new. Grant stands for our modern world, with its 
rough business habits, its practical energy, its desire to 
do things no matter how, its indifference to the sweet 
grace of ceremony and dignity and courtesy. Lee had 
the traditions of an older day, not only its high beliefs, 
but its grave stateliness, its feeling that the way of doing 
things was almost as much as the thing done. In short, 
Grant’s America was the America of Lincoln, Lee’s the 
America of Washington. It is in part because of this 
difference, and because I would fain believe that with- 
out loss of the one we may some day regain something 
of the other, that I have given so much thought to the 
portrayal of Lee’s character and life.” 


“ Amesies in the twentieth century worships success, 
is too ready to test character by it, to be blind to those 
faults success hides, to those qualities that can do with- 
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out it. Here was a man who failed grandly, a man 
who said that ‘human virtue should be equal to human 
calamity,’ and showed that it could be equal to it, and 
so, without pretense, without display, without self- 
consciousness, left an example that future Americans 
may study with profit as long as there is an America. 

« A young sophomore was once summoned and gently 
admonished that only patience and industry would 
prevent the failure that would inevitably come to him 
through college and through life. 

« «But, General, you failed,’ remarked the sophomore, 
with the inconceivable ineptitude of sophomores. 

“*T hope that you may be more fortunate than I,’ 
was the tranquil answer. 

« Literature can add nothing to that.” 

In reaching an understanding of Lee’s char- 
acter, Mr. Bradford has discarded legend and 
engaged in exhaustive research. ‘ A complete 
bibliography of sources,” he declares, “ would 
be practically a bibliography of the war litera- 
ture both Northern and Southern.” Yet he does 
not present, as does Mr. Page, in epic narrative 
a multitude of facts about Lee’s career. Nor 
does his familiarity with the background of gen- 
eral conditions upon which Lee’s actions were 
projected — his knowledge of the social and 
moral issues, and of the larger phases of the 
technical and administrative problems — lure 
him from his peculiar theme. Happily, we are 
promised the fruitage of these by-studies in a 
subsequent volume, “ Portraits of the Confed- 
eracy.” Wise readers will not expect the forth- 
coming studies to reveal any such ideal as Lee. 
The other leaders had merits and weaknesses : 
we may be sure Mr. Bradford will be blind to 
neither. He will show the men as they were,— 
and that is all we van ask. 

Here, as I have suggested, Mr. Bradford has 
made it his purpose to portray Lee’s soul. He 
has shown this in the various relations suggested 
by the titles of all the chapters save one: ‘“‘ The 
Great Decision,” “* Lee and Davis,” “Lee and 
the Confederate Government,” “ Lee and his 
Army,” “Lee and Jackson,” “ Lee in Battle,” 
Lee as a General,” “ Lee’s Social and Domes- 
tic Life,” “ Lee’s Spiritual Life,” and “ Lee 
after the War.”’ It will be seen that Mr. Brad- 
ford falls in with the new school of writers who 
in their treatment of historical figures lay stress 
upon character rather than upon deeds. So 
vital and so valuable is this aim, and so suc- 
cessful is Mr. Bradford in carrying it out, that 
readers will be especially interested in his own 
comments on his method of approach. These 
comprise an attractive and illuminating ap- 
pendix, “‘ Lee and Psychography.” He says: 

“ What I have aimed at in this book is the portrayal 
of a soul. We live in an age of names, and a new name 
has recently been invented—psychography. This means, 





I suppose, an art which is not psychology, because it 
deals with individuals, not general principles, and is not 
biography, because it swings clear of the formal sequence 
of chronological detail, and uses only those deeds and 
words and happenings that are spiritually significant.” 
After explaining the dangers, both subjective 
and objective, that threaten the psychographer’s 
poise, he maintains that the chief advantage in 
studying great men is in finding their resem- 
blance to ordinary mortals. He parts company 
with the believers in Lee’s absolute perfection 
when he shows us that Lee was the barest trifle 
aloof, and that the invasion proclamations were 
prompted by sound common-sense as well as by 
lofty principles. But the purpose is not to be- 
little his subject. It is rather to inspire us. 
The process need not be, as might seem, disillu- 
sioning. Mr. Bradford’s method is that of thor- 
ough sanity; yet he finds Lee “a human being 
as lovable as any that ever lived.” “I have 
loved him,” he declares, “and I may say that his 
influence upon my own life, though I came to 
him late, has been as deep and as inspiring as 
any I have ever known.” 

Mr. Bradford’s chapter on “‘ The Great De- 
cision ” shows us that Lee’s actions were guided 
“strictly and loftily by conscience.” The se- 
verest test came at the outbreak of hostilities. 
Then, as always, Lee excluded personal con- 
siderations ; but he was not satisfied with either 
party. ‘ While I wish to do what is right,” 
he wrote, “I am unwilling to do what is wrong 
at the bidding of the South or of the North.” 
He felt that the destruction of the old balance 
between local and central authority would “ be 
an end to Republican government in this coun- 
try’; on the other hand, he considered slavery 
“‘a moral and political evil” — an evil which a 
decision for the South would force him to up- 
hold. “It is precisely this network of moral 
conditions,” affirms Mr. Bradford, ‘that makes 
his heroic struggle so pathetic, so appealing, so 
irresistibly human. . . . Lee is one of the most 
striking, one of the noblest tragic figures the 
world ever produced.”” The most perfect com- 
ment on his life is his own statement that to do 
our duty is “all the pleasure, all the comfort, 
all the glory we can enjoy in this world.” 

The chapters on Lee’s relations with Davis, 
with the Confederate government, with his army, 
and with Jackson, are absorbing. Of these, the 
first two show his fine modesty and courtesy ; 
they also show his patience under trying diffi- 
culties that lead Mr. Bradford to write, “ He 
was never free.” The third explains his extra- 
ordinary hold upon his men through the confi- 
dence he inspired, his personal magnetism, his 
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own love for his soldiers, and his recognition of 
the fact that he was leading an army of Ameri- 
ean freemen. The fourth shows his wisdom in 
dealing with the most inflexible personalities. 
Nothing is more characteristic of him than the 
suggestion through which he reconciled differ- 
ences between Jackson and A. P. Hill: “ He 
who has been the most aggrieved can be the 
most magnanimous and make the first overture 
of peace.” 

The chapter on “ Lee in Battle” reveals to 
us again that nice balance of Lee’s gifts which 
accounts for Alexander’s dictum “ Probably no 
man ever commanded an army and at the same 
time so entirely commanded himself.” The 
treatment of * Lee as a General” shows the 
enormous difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, and finds four outstanding military quali- 
ties: organizing power, boldness, rapidity and 
perhaps energy of action, and a knowledge of 
human nature. The last quality enabled him 
to deal effectively with subordinate and foeman. 
Mr. Bradford thinks it the chief of his military 
merits, and hence believes Colonel Henderson’s 
words are the most satisfying eulogy: “ He 
was the clearest-sighted soldier in America.” 

In * Lee’s Social and Domestic Life” we see 
his dignity, not stiff and pompous, but natural, 
and softened by the inborn deference of the true 
democrat. He had charm and thoroughgoing 
kindliness ; his inherent moderation bordered a 
little on reserve. In “ Lee's Spiritual Life ” we 
learn that the bent of his character was “ abso- 
lutely moral and practical.” He had passions 
and sensibilities, but he kept them under con- 
trol. Perhaps he was a little too precise, a little 
too scrupulous; yet we like to think of him as 
worrying a little after Gettysburg because he 
could not lay his hands upon officials to whom 
he might pay his taxes. He had no desire for 
rank or honors, no jealousy, no impatience un- 
der criticism, no wish to justify himself at the 
expense of others even when those others were 
at fault. His religion was “a pure and vivify- 
ing light”; it was compact of love. God was 
the cardinal fact of his life. 

“Lee before the War” is the only chapter 
which is largely narrative. It further traces 
early influences and the growth of high motives 
which were to govern him so thoroughly when 
his role became conspicuous. “ Lee after the 
War” presents a period as instructive and in- 
spiring as any in his life. Whatever he did 


was sure, as Grant asserted, to have tremendous 
influence in the South. What, then, shall we 
say of his restraint, of his hopefulness, of the 
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fact that, ‘so far as his limived opportunities 
will allow us to judge, he was a thinker in edu- 
cation as he was a thinker in war”? His pro- 
gramme was one of constructive labor: “ Tell 
them they must all set to work, and if they can- 
not do what they prefer, do what they can.” 

A summary so meagre as has here been given 
is likely to mislead. It is earnestly recommended 
that every good citizen, every student of worthy 
personality, read for himself Captain Lee's 
** Recollections and Letters” of his father, Mr. 
Page’s absorbing biography, and Mr. Bradford’s 
study of Lee’s inmost character. The last must 
be considered an altogether indispensable book. 
Its discriminating analysis is supported by a 
wealth of humanized evidence and vital illustra- 
tion, and it gives a superb and convincing por- 
trayal of the actual soul of Lee. One wonders 
as he reads it whether the resurrection of human 
character is not almost the equal of great crea- 
tive writing — especially when the character 
resurrected is one so noble as is here portrayed. 


GARLAND GREEVER. 








THE LATEST EDITION OF THACKERAY.* 


There have already been at least six note- 
worthy editions of Thackeray’s complete works, 
beginning with the “Library Edition” of 
1867-9, and ending with the “ Biographical 
Edition” of 1898-9 — two editions for each 
decade from 1869 to 1899, with innumerable 
cheaper reprints of either the whole or a part of 
the great novelist’s writings. To these numer- 
ous editions is now added another, the “ Cen- 
tenary Edition de Luxe,” enriched with notes 
of both biographical and bibliographical inter- 
est from the competent pen of Mr. Lewis Mel- 
ville, and not only reproducing the original 
Thackeray illustrations and some others by 
artists of his time, but also presenting a new 
series of drawings, some five hundred in num- 
ber, by Mr. Harry Furniss. The volumes are 
substantial octavos, attractively bound in blue 
and gilt, and sufficiently capacious to contain 
even the longest of the novels within the covers 
of a single book each. The “Vanity Fair,” for 
example, runs to seven hundred and forty-six 
pages, with Thackeray’s drawings in the text 
and Mr. Furniss’s in full-page plates. 

Worthy of more than brief mention is the 





*Tae Works or Wituiam Makepzace THACKERAY. 
Centenary Edition de Luxe. With bibliographical intro- 
ductions by Lewis Melville, and five hundred new plates 
by Harry Furniss. In twenty volumes. New York: The 
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“ Artist's Preface”’ with which each volume 
is provided, and wherein the latest illustrator 
of Thackeray takes the reader into his confi- 
dence and points out some of the peculiar diffi- 
culties confronting the pictorial interpreter of 
the novelist’s works. In preparing illustra- 
tions for “ Vanity Fair,” for instance, shall the 
modern artist bring his designs into some har- 
mony with Thackeray's own and clothe his 
characters in early Victorian costume, or shall 
he risk the discord of letting his historically 
correct drawings clash with the accompanying 
Victorian conceptions? Strange enough to us 
now is Thackeray’s explicit reason for prefer- 
ring contemporary costume to that of a genera- 
tion earlier, the actual period of the story. 
“When I remember the appearance of people 
in those days,” he says in a footnote at the end 
of his sixth chapter, “and that an officer and 
lady were actually habited like [illustration 
inserted ], I have not the heart to disfigure my 
heroes and heroines by costumes so hideous, 
and have, on the contrary, engaged a model of 
rank dressed according to the present fashion.” 
As Mr. Furniss takes occasion to observe, we 
of the present day look back upon the early 
Victorian monstrosities of crinoline and other 
peculiarities of dress as exceedingly unbecoming, 
whereas the costume of the Waterloo period 
strikes the eye as unusually pleasing, and has, 
moreover, in ladies’ dress at least, a certain sim- 
ilarity to fashions not unknown to the twentieth 
century. Consequently the costumes he has 
drawn are not so strange and repellent to the 
modern reader as are those of 1845, drawn by 
the author himself. 

That Thackeray was by no means the ideal 
illustrator of his own more serious works, no one 
will deny ; and this is attributed by Mr. Fur- 
niss to “the fact that he thoroughly enjoyed 
throwing off unconsidered trifles, slight carica- 
tures and fanciful suggestions for initial letters 
and tail-pieces, but that illustrating novels wor- 
ried him. He was never satisfied with his own 
or other artists’ rendering of his heroines, and I 
doubt if I would have dared to illustrate him 
had I lived in his day.” But that it was not 
merely his heroines who gave trouble to Thack- 
eray the draughtsman, is of course apparent 
even to a casual observer. In his very first 
illustration to “Vanity Fair,” the vignette 
accompanying the ornamental initial at the be- 
ginning of the first chapter, he depicts an equi- 
page absurdly out of harmony with his written 
description of it in the opening paragraph. The 
“two fat horses” are the smallest of ponies ; 





and the “ fat coachman,” a small, boyish figure, 
is on the wrong side of the box. ‘These and 
other inconsistencies touched lightly upon by 
Mr. Furniss are matters of curious interest to 
us now, rather than ground for complaint; but 
they probably add somewhat to the perplexities 
of the modern artist who wishes to make his 
own illustrations to Thackeray not too incon-- 
sistent with one another and with the familiar 
designs of the novelist himself. 

As a test, and a severe one, of the artist’s 
sympathetic imagination and technical skill, 
Beatrix offers difficulties enough, and the reader 
will examine with interest the depiction of her 
in her varying moods by the illustrator’s pencil. 
Rightly enough Mr. Furniss holds that “ the 
interest of the story to artists, and I venture to 
think to the reader as well, centres in Beatrix and 
her mother, with Esmond between the two, like 
Garrick between comedy and tragedy. Esmond 
is, after all, but the walking gentleman—perhaps 
we ought to say the fighting gentleman — in 
this play bearing his name. He is artistically 
the foil to the mother and daughter in whom the 
interest lies, the mother for her part the foil to 
Beatrix: so it comes to this, Beatrix dominates 
all, and one would have thought, at least I have, 
but hardly dare to suggest, that the title of the 
book should have been ‘ Beatrix.’”’ A captivat- 
ing creature Mr. Furniss makes of her, but 
frankly despairs of doing justice to the author’s 
conception, and goes so far as to maintain that 
no brush or pencil can produce a satisfactory 
likeness, although, strangely enough, the sculp- 
tor might succeed in the undertaking. 

As illustrating Mr. Furniss’s careful atten- 
tion to minute details in his difficult task, let us 
quote what he says in connection with Thack- 
eray’s frequent raptures over the dainty feet of 
his heroines. “It is very seldom indeed,” he 
affirms, “‘a pretty or a handsome woman has 
small feet, or even good proportions. All artists 
know that models with good figures have gen- 
erally plain—frequently coarse —faces. . . . 
Every haberdasher in selling hosiery demon- 
strates that the hand is the index to the foot, 
but it may not be generally known that the hand 
is a complete reflex of the whole figure. . . . 
This fact is, as I say, little known, otherwise I 
am sure Thackeray and other writers, dwelling 
upon the charms of their heroines, would have 
referred more to their perfectly shaped hands 
than to their pretty and impossible feet.” But 
this is carrying us pretty far into the domain 
of realism and away from romance, which neither 
Thackeray nor his illustrator seriously intends. 
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In comparing Mr. Furniss’s drawings with 
those of such famous earlier Thackeray illustra- 
tors as Doyle and Walker, hardly any modern 
reader can fail to find something in the later 
artist’s conceptions that grips him with a stronger 
sense of reality than do the perhaps equally 
excellent drawings of Thackeray’s own contem- 
poraries. Every illustrator of course breathes 
more or less of the spirit of his age; and so, 
whether it be in the costume or attitude or bear- 
ing of the characters he draws, or in something 
far more intangible and indefinable — “atmos- 
phere” is perhaps the word for it—there cer- 
tainly is some quality in the work of an illustrator 
contemporary with the reader, that is likely to 
please him more than that of a much earlier 
workman in the same field. Hence, just as 
history and biography and romance have to be 
written over and over again for succeeding gen- 
erations, so the masterpieces of literature call 
for fresh illustration with each new half-century 
or even less; or if the pictures are not actually 
drawn they are sure to be imagined by the reader 
for himself, which is not seldom the better way. 

Mr. Melville’s prefatory bibliographical notes 
are always very much to the point and frequently 
packed with information of more than biblio- 
graphical interest. The account which Mr. Eyre 
Crowe, at one time Thackeray’s secretary and 
amanuensis, gives of the work upon “ Esmond ” 
engages our willing attention. “ An appeal to 
an obliging attendant,” Mr. Crowe has related, 
“ brought us through the now public portion of 
the library [of the British Museum], where, I 
remember, on his touching a hidden spring in 
what seemed to be beautifully bound folios, but 
which were in reality only sham backs of these, 
a door flew open, and we were in the presence 
of Sir Anthony Panizzi. He readily granted 
permission to write in one of the secluded gal- 
leries, at a table placed in the midst of the vol- 
umes to be consulted. I sat down and wrote to 
dictation the scathing sentences about the great 
Marlborough, the denouncing of Cadogan, etc., 
ete.” 

The volume of “ Ballads and Verses, and 
Miscellaneous Contributions to ‘ Punch,’” with 
its amusing pictures by Thackeray, Leech, and 
others, has allowed Mr. Furniss the freest range 
to his fancy, and has also given Mr. Melville 
an opportunity to present a fuller collection of 
bibliographical notes than usual. The “ Artist’s 
Preface,”’ too, is of unusual length and interest. 
In fact, the variety of readable matter contrib- 
uted to this edition of Thackeray by other pens 
than that of the novelist himself constitutes not 





the least of its admirable features. So much of 
matter within the compass of twenty volumes 
has of course imposed the necessity of a rather 
small print; but it is clear and, to any but 
defective eyesight, large enough for comfort, 
even if not for the luxury implied in the pub- 
lisher’s designation of the edition. At any rate, 
this centenary set of Thackeray’s works worthily 
helps to make memorable the year of its appear- 


— Percy F. BicKNELL. 








NARRATIVES OF THE INDIANS OF THE 
OLD NORTHWEST.* 


The two substantial volumes on “ The Indian 
Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and 
Region of the Great Lakes” will be heartily 
welcomed by all who are interested in original 
narratives dealing with the Indian tribes of the 
Old West —the West traversed by Radisson, 
Hennepin, and Lahontan, and later by Jonathan 
Carver ; and it is much to be tted that the 
scholarly translator and editor, Emma Helen 
Blair, did not live to receive the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of students and the reading 
public for having performed a difficult task with 
care and discrimination. 

It may be said that the work constitutes, in a 
general way, a history of the Indian tribes of 
the Northwest and the region of the Great Lakes, 
from their first contact with civilization to 
1827, although there is a gap of a century be- 
tween the French narratives and those written 
by American officials. The principal writings 
included are the first complete English trans- 
lation of Nicolas Perrot’s “ Mémoire sur les 
Moeurs, Coustumes et Religion des Sauvages 
de l’Amérique Septentrionale”’; a translation 
(the first) of that part of La Potherie’s “ Histoire 
de l'Amérique Septentrionale ”’ relating to the 
** savage peoples who are allies of New France”’; 
a letter of Major Morrell Marston, U.S.A., to 
the Reverend Dr. Jedidiah Morse (November, 
1820), concerning the Sauk and Foxes; and a 
report (January 15, 1827) on the manners and 
customs of the same tribes, sent to General 
William Clark, Superintendent of Indian Af- 


*Tue Lypian Trises or THE Urrer Mississippi VAL- 
LEY AND Reoron or THE Great Lakes. As described 
by Nicolas Perrot, French Commandant in the Northwest ; 
Bacqueville de la Potherie, French Royal Commissioner to 
Canada; Morrell Marston, American Army Officer; and 
Thomas Forsyth, United States Agent at Fort Armstrong. 
Translated, edited, annotated, and with Bibliography and 
Index, by Emma Helen Blair. In two volumes. With por- 
traits, map, facsimiles, and views. Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Company. 
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fairs, by Thomas Forsyth, United States Indian 
Agent. 

The English translation of Perrot’s “ Mé- 
moire” is the most notable feature of the work. 
This book in English has long been a desidera- 
tum, for the French edition (Leipzig and Paris, 
1864), edited by Father Tailhan, a learned 
Jesuit, is not easily accessible to those far re- 
moved from the more important libraries, and 
is, of course, a sealed volume to those unfamiliar 
with the French language. The present trans- 
lation will make available to the general reader 
a really important contribution to our knowledge 
of the Indians of the Upper Mississippi Valley 
and lake region —a contribution which has here- 
tofore been little known to those not specialists 
in the field of aboriginal history. 

Perrot, like Du Lhut, was a prince of couw- 
reurs de bois; a man of tough fibre, brave, 
tactful, and shrewd; a consummate master of 
Indian character, and perhaps the most success- 
ful of all the French emissaries among the West- 
ern Indians. Born in 1644, Perrot came to 
New France in a year unknown, and began life 
there in the service of the missionaries. He first 
came West in 1665, and at once saw the im- 
portance of uniting the Western tribes against 
their common enemy, the Iroquois, and making 
them allies of the French. He was frequently 
employed by the governors of New France on 
account of his great ability in managing the 
wily savage. A master of many of their dia- 
lects, and for many years a close student of their 
customs, Perrot exercised an influence over the 
Indians with whom he came in contact unsur- 
passed by that of any other Frenchman of his 
day. Asa trader, he established several posts in 
the Indian country. It is not remarkable, there- 
fore, that this man, though an unskilled writer, 
produced a work at once interesting and reli- 
able, — which, unfortunately, remained in man- 
uscript for more than a century and a half. 
He not only gives us an intimate account of 
the primitive Indian of the Old West, but also 
throws much light on the relations existing be- 
tween the French and the tribes coming within 
the sphere of their influence. 

Here is a fair example of Perrot’s manner of 
writing (volume 1, pages 47-49) : 

“Tt cannot be said that the savages profess any doc- 
trine; and it is certain that they do pot, so to speak, 
follow any religion. They only observe some Jewish 
customs, for they have certain feasts at which they make 
no use of a knife for cutting their cooked meat, which 
they devour with their teeth. The women have also a 


custom, when they bring their children into the world, 
of spending a month without entering the husband’s 








cabin; and during all that time they cannot even eat 
there with the men, or eat food which has been pre- 
pared by men’s hands. It is for this reason that the 
women cook their own food separately. 

“ The savages — I mean those who are not converted 
[to Christianity ] — recognize as principal divinities only 
the Great Hare, the sun, and the devils. They oftenest 
invoke the Great Hare, because they revere and adore 
him as the creator of the world; they reverence the sun 
asthe author of light; but if they place the devils among 
their divinities, and invoke them, it is because they are 
afraid of them, and in the invocations which they make 
to the devils they entreat them for [the means off 
life. Those among the savages whom the French 
‘ jugglers’ talk with the demon, whom they consult for 
[success in] war and hunting.” 

It is altogether likely that Perrot would have 
extended his work somewhat had he been better 
provided with writing materials. He concludes 
the “ Mémoire” rather abruptly with an “ ha- 
rangue which ought to have been made to all 
the Outaoiia Tribes, in order to bind them to 
the peace with the Renards and their allies ”’; 
and adds: “The scarcity of paper does not per- 
mit me to give fuller examples of this sort of 
harangue, as I would have been able to if I were 
not destitute of paper.” 

La Potherie was appointed, in 1698, ‘ comp- 
troller-general of the marine and fortifications 
in Canada, the first incumbent of a newly cre- 
ated post.” His “ Histoire,” long very scarce, 
and now in part published in English for the 
first time, is a work of great importance, but 
little known except to the few who are engaged 
in historical research. It is generally believed 
that the lost writings of Perrot, to which refer- 
ence is made by some of the early writers, were 
freely drawn upon by La Potherie,— thus en- 
hancing rather than diminishing the value of his 
book. He also supplemented his own expe- 
riences as an official of the French government 
in the Indian country with information received 
from Joliet, the Jesuit fathers, and others. In 
making her translation, Miss Blair has used the 
fourth edition of the “ Histoire” (Paris, 1758). 

La Potherie was a keen observer and at times 
a lively writer. There follows his description 
of an Indian feast (volume 1, pages 837, 338) : 

“They [the assembled tribes] decided that they would 
go with the Frenchmen [to Montreal]; preparations for 
this were accordingly made, and a solemn feast was held; 
and on the eve of their departure a volley of musketry 
was fired in the village. Three men sang incessantly, all 
night long, in a cabin, invoking their spirits from time 
totime. They began with the song of Michabous; then 
they came to that of the god of lakes, rivers, and forests, 
begging the winds, the thunder, the storms, and the 
tempests to be favorable to them during the voyage. 
The next day, the crier went through the village, invit- 
ing the men to the cabin where the feast was to be pre- 
pared. They found no difficulty in going thither, each 
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furnished with his Ouragan and Mikouen [‘his dish and 
spoon’— La Potherie]. The three musicians of the 
previous night began to sing; one was placed at the en- 
trance of the cabin, another in the middle, and the third 
at its end; they were armed with quivers, bows, and 
arrows, and their faces and entire bodies were blackened 
with coal. While the people sat in this assembly, in 
the utmost quiet, twenty young men — entirely naked, 
elaborately painted and wearing girdles of otter-skin, 
to which were attached the skins of crows, with their 
plumage, and gourds — lifted from the fires ten great 
kettles; then the singing ceased. ‘The first of these 
actors next sang his war song, keeping time with it ina 
dance from one end to the other of the cabin, while all 
the savages cried in deep guttural tones, ‘Hay, hay!’ 
When the musicians ended, all the others uttered a loud 
yell, in which their voices gradually died away, much as 
a loud noise disappears among the mountains. Then the 
second and third musicians repeated, in turn, the same 
performance; and, in a word, nearly all the savages did 
the same, in alternation — each singing his own song, 
but no one venturing to repeat that of another, unless 
he were willing deliberately to offend the one who had 
composed the song, or unless the latter were dead (in 
order to exalt, as it were, the dead maa’s name by appro- 
priating his song). During this, their looks were accom- 
panied with gestures and violent movements; and some 
of them took hatchets with which they pretended to 
strike the women and children who were watching them. 
Some took firebrands, which they tossed about every- 
where; others filled their dishes with red-hot coals, which 
they threw at each other.” 


The letter of Major Marston, who was in 
command of Fort Armstrong, now Rock Island, 
Illinois, was printed (1822) in a report made by 
Jedidiah Morse in the capacity of special govern- 
ment agent; but the text for the present work 
has been obtained from a copy of the original in 
the well-known Draper manuscripts. Marston 
shows great familarity with the tribes of the 
Northwest Territory, and his relation could not 
well be spared from the collection. 

Forsyth’s manuscript, also from the Draper 
collection, dealing with the Sauk and Fox tribes, 
has never before been printed; and it is cause 
for wonder that the nimble Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, Dr. Thwaites, did not 
long ago make use of it in the excellent publi- 
cations of that Society ; but it is far better that it 
should have been reserved for the present work. 
Forsyth adds to his interesting and valuable 
account of Indian customs and mode of life a 
considerable vocabulary. 

There are appendixes giving additional infor- 
mation concerning Perrot ; Indian society, char- 
acter, and religious beliefs (chiefly from the 
“Handbook of American Indians”); extracts 
from letters written to Miss Blair by mission- 
aries and others during the preparation of her 
volumes, setting forth the present condition of 
the Sioux, the Pottawatomi, and the Winnebago. 





There is an exhaustive bibliography, with critical 
and biographic notes, covering fifty-two pages ; 
and it is a pleasure to observe that the index, 
prepared by Gertrude M. Robertson, is all that 
could be desired. 

Miss Blair’s preface, although brief,adequately 
introduces the work. With characteristic vigor 
she pleads for fair treatment of the Indians, in 
whom she has confidence, saying: “‘ Let them 
be given a ‘ square deal’ in every way, and there 
is no doubt that in time they will prove them- 
selves worthy of it.” 

The French works have been skilfully En- 
glished ; and Miss Blair’s method of editing 
Perrot’s “ Mémoire,” as also the other narra- 
tives, is admirable. She has been discriminating 
in the work of annotation ; the essential parts 
of Father Tailhan’s notes — which are often 
diffuse and not always important — have been 
retained, and much new matter added. Her 
scrupulous honesty in editing is shown by punc- 
tilious acknowledgment of the contributions of 
others ; there are no uncredited borrowings. 

An excellent map giving the locations of the 
leading Indian tribes serves as the frontispiece 
to Volume I.; and there are fourteen other 
illustrations, perhaps the most interesting being 
a photographic facsimile of a precious auto- 
graph letter of Perrot, now in the possession of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society. A few typo- 
graphical errors have been found, but nothing 
that will mislead the reader. The books are 
handsomely printed and durably bound. 


Joun Toomas LEE. 








MORE LETTERS OF RICHARD WAGNER.* 





There probably never lived a man more com- 
pelled to a complete revelation of what was in 
bim than Richard Wagner. There is no sort of 
self-revelation which his career does not manifest. 
He stormed through life in the fierce exhibition 
of a personality that broke over every limitation 
which the world without him or the world within 
him might set. He poured himself into his 
artistic productions, both poetic and musical, 
with surpassing ardor. He reveals himself in 
every musical drama: in times of darkness and 
defeat he is his own “ Flying Dutchman,” seek- 
ing eagerly for help and guidance ; in times of 
light and triumph he is his own Walter, who car- 
ries off the prize at the contest of the “ Master- 
singers in Nuremberg.” All his doubts, his 


*Famity Lerrers or Ricsarp Wacner. Translated 
by William Ashton Ellis. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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anticipations, his illuminative insights, are dis- 
closed in his dramas, and in the music which 
repeats their substance, scene for scene, char- 
acter for character. 

There came to him the inexorable demand 
to understand himself, to measure his work, to 
transform the existing state of the great art to 
which he found his life must be devoted. His 
views of music were evidently not those of his 
contemporaries ; there had been forerunners — 
great and sincere men, indeed; but the full ex- 
pression of the advance was a task which called 
on him for its sure and adequate consummation. 
So once more he sends forth his writings in 
prose, in which he reveals himself as the re- 
former in his art, the austere critic of the lower 
ideals which dominated his compeers, a voice cry- 
ing out in the wilderness, a message mingled of 
many and in some ways incongruous elements. 

The restless spirit was not satisfied with lit- 
erature and music; nor could the individual 
activities of home and friendship bound the 
eagerness of self-realization. The time was out 
of joint, and he was chosen to set it right. If 
the means to be used were revolutionary, if 
peaceful governments were to be assailed, there 
surely would be more glory in the warfare, and 
the courage of the man should not fail to meet 
any test. So he becomes an exile from his 
country and has another grim disappointment 
added to those which had already taxed his 
endurance. 

In addition to all these activities, any one of 
which would have filled up the measure of an 
ordinary life, he was a voluminous letter-writer. 
It was inevitable that he should come in contact 
with leading minds in all departments of thought 
and action. There are now extant and published 
these letters to every sort of person, from kings 
to the simple toiler for his daily bread. He was 
possessed by the insatiable need of self-expres- 
sion. He could not hold anything secret. His 
friends and his family must share with him his 
never-ending projects and slow-coming triumphs. 
So we get the effusions to Uhlig and Fischer and 
Heine, his elaborate correspondence with Liszt, 
the kindred spirit who understood him and gave 
him aid and sympathy when he needed them 
most, his constant expressions of himself to his 
first wife Minna, his more elevated epistolary 
discussions of art and philosophy with those 
who dwelt in the same intellectual regions with 
himself; and now we have the familiar and in- 
timate exchange of opinion and anticipation with 
his mother, with brothers and sisters, and with 
other relatives. To crown all, there is the 











Autobiography — as if he were compelled, like 
Socrates, by some divinity to make a further 
revelation to mankind, and put himself and his 
great work justly before posterity, so willing to 
accept him at the highest reach which his appre- 
ciators could formulate. 

The family was a large one. The mother was 
twice married, and there were children by both 
unions. They were a talented company. The 
theatre exercised upon them a controlling fasci- 
nation, and several of them were either singers 
or actresses of considerable distinction. Some 
of the sisters made fortunate marriages, giving 
the perturbed family prospects a favorable turn. 
Two of the sisters married into the Brockhaus 
family, well-known in connection with the popu- 
lar and useful Aonversations-Lexicon. The 
half-sister (the youngest child) married Edward 
Avenarius, chief of the Paris branch of the 
Brockhaus business. She was devotedly at- 
tached to her famous brother, and the preserva- 
tion of many of the letters is due to her filial 
piety. There were children of the children upon 
whom the master seems to have looked with much 
affection, especially as his first marriage was 
destitute of offspring, a source of great grief to 
him in the dark hours of toil unrequited, and 
then showing no evidences that it would ever be 
requited. They were all held in genuinely close 
and happy relations; and for one brother, Julius, 
who appeared incapable of winning even a small 
meed of success in life, they made provision, and 
Richard sent him money when his own circum- 
stances were so straitened that he was calling for 
help from all available sources. 

Mr. Ashton Ellis, to whom we are again in- 
debted for the excellent and characteristic trans- 
lation of these Wagner letters, makes the fol- 
lowing observations on the new collection : 

«For my own part, as between the three works just 
named [the Autobiography, the letters to the first wife 
Minna, the Family Letters here under review] in the 
matter of self-portraiture I should give decided prefer- 
ence — and should have even before seeing any of them 
—to the one which displays to us the author in the most 
levelling of all human relations, that of the member of a 
large family conclave, and youngest but one of a numer- 
ous middle-class brood. Here no possible suspicion of 
attitudinizing can arise in the mind of the most inveter- 
ate carper; if I may be allowed to appeal to personal ex- 
perience of a similar quiverful, elder brothers and sisters 
knock all that sort of thing out of their juniors mighty 
soon. And so we get a picture of the naked human 
spirit in the driest and most neutral of lights, even the 
letters addressed to a younger generation, those to two 
or three adoring nieces, being sobered by the certainty 
that they will be shown to the girls’ parents. Yet what 
letters they are, the majority of those to his nieces! Take 
No. 65, for instance, with its ‘I court the affection of 
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nobody, and leave people to think what they like of me; 
but . . . if but a finger of true unconditional love is held 
out to me from anywhere, I snatch at the whole hand as 
possessed, draw the whole mortal to me by it if I can, 
and give him, an’ it may be, just such a thorough hearty 
kiss as I should like to give yourself today.’ As pendant 
to which I may cite that to his brother-in-law Edward of 
almost ten years earlier: ‘I know no first or last midst 
those my heart belongs to; I’ve only one heart, and who- 
ever dwells there is its tenant from bottom to top.’” 

The first letter has for date and address the 
3d of March, 1832, Leipsic; it is written to his 
sister Ottilie; here is an extract: 

“For you must know that for over the past half year I 

have been the pupil of our Cantor Weinlig, whom one may 
rightly call the greatest contrapuntist now alive ; added to 
which he is such an excellent man that I’m fond of him 
as of a father. . . . Last Christmas an overture of mine 
was performed at the theatre, and actually one at the 
Grand Concert (Gewandhaus) last week; and I would 
have you know this latter is no trifle.” 
The last letter has for date and address the 
27th of October, 1874, Bayreuth ; it is written 
to his widowed sister, Clara Wolfram; an ex- 
tract follows : 

“ How strange, dear Clire! Only yesterday I was 
thinking of yourself most vividly, and made up my mind 
to invite you to visit us here next summer and stay as 
long as you liked in our at last completed house. You 
were to bring your Réschen with you; it was all settled, 
and I was recalling so many chapters in my life which 
you had helped go through, and thinking how you really 
are my greatest intimate of all my brothers and sisters. 
My childhood, too, of which wife so often wants to hear, 
you alone could have distinct remembrance of. So — I 
was rejoicing in the thought of writing you soon — and 
behold !— there comes this sable message. — Good 
Wolfram ! — how glad I am I saw him once again last 
year, after so long an interval! ... And now I ask 
myself if you ought n’t, perhaps, to come to us this very 
autumn—so lovely here now. . . . Then we'll have 
many a long talk—and that’s often a wonderful help.” 
The interval spans the mighty and successful 
career; the letters between are filled with hopes 
and fears, aspirations and exultations. The 
record is of remarkable interest; the man is 
seen again from many points of view ; his utter- 
ance is as usual vehement, picturesque, and 
individual. 

Mr. Ellis, the translator, is completing the 
great work to which he has given so much of his 
life. He is, with Herr Glasenapp, the accepted 
chronicler of Wagner. Such work as his can- 
not be overestimated ; indeed, to make an ade- 
quate statement of its value and importance 
forces one to speak in superlatives that would 
sound as vain exaggerations. The present volume 
is, like its predecessors, filled with understand- 
ing of the life with which it deals, and repro- 
duces the characteristics of the original with 
skill and effectiveness. 


Louis J. Brock. 





ADDRESSES OF A LIFETIME.* 


Few oral deliverances rank above the me- 
diocre as literature. At best the speeches of 
one orator, dealing with issues once alive but 
long since dead and buried, can but serve as 
models for later orators treating the themes of a 
newer day. If ever a speaker truly perpetuates 
himself in print, it is because the fortunate occa- 
sion and the great man have cooperated to ele- 
vate the local and transitory into the universal 
and lasting ; but such men and such occasions 
are in conjunction only once in an age. Burke’s 
orations will live; it is to be doubted whether 
those of Webster will survive, and only the 
choicest of Lincoln’s speeches have become a por- 
tion of American literature. The “ American 
Addresses” of former ambassador Joseph H. 
Choate do not belong in this small class of ora- 
tions that are literature, but they are excellent 
specimens of modern eloquence, — flowing and 
yet chaste in diction, restrained and thoughtful, 
rising frequently to elevated levels of idea and 
emotion, and revealing always a personality of 
rare charm and magnanimity. 

Indeed, the volume is a substantial and in- 
teresting contribution to recent prose. The dis- 
tinguished name of the orator from whose 
addresses these selections have been made by 
himself would bespeak for the book a wider in- 
terest than is usually elicited by oral discourses 
put into cold print, and this interest is abun- 
dantly justified by the range and quality of the 
addresses. They are the select speeches of a life- 
time, a sort of record of a life enviable in rich 
and abundant experience. The earliest address 
was delivered at the opening of the famous Sani- 
tary Fair in New York in 1864; the latest, dated 
1910, was spoken, by a strange coincidence, at 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the first training school for nurses 
in the same city. When the first address was 
made, Mr. Choate had been practising his pro- 
fession but nine years; at the time of the last, 
forty-six years afterwards, he had long worn 
almost all the coveted laurels of a great lawyer, 
and had represented his country for six years at 
the Court of St. James. The earlier speeches 
are original documents throwing interesting side- 
lights on critical passages in the history of New 
York City or of the nation; some of the later 
are reminiscences of a past as foreign to the 
present generation as is our Colonial epoch. 
One address recounts the meeting of the New 


* American AppressEs. By Joseph H. Choate. With 
portrait. New York: The Century Co. 
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England Society in 1855, when Dr. Holmes was 
the shining figure present, and when the city of 
New York was all below Forty-second Street and 
numbered 500,000 souls. Still other speeches 
deal with questions of the present. 

The biographic and memorial addresses are a 
picture gallery of notable American leaders, — 
Rufus Choate, the great Massachusetts orator, 
“the flashing glance of whose dark eye, and 
the light of whose bewitching smile,” faded out 
together with the last “tones of his matchless 
voice ” fifty-three years ago; Admiral Farragut, 
‘whose name will ever stir like a trumpet the 
hearts of his grateful countrymen”; “ the great 
and dear name of Phillips Brooks,” in whom 
were manifested “all the greatest and best 
qualities of Puritanism, purged of its dross, its 
follies, and its sins”; Dr. Storrs, whom all 
Brooklyn assembled to honor at his jubilee in 
1896 as its leading citizen; James Coolidge 
Carter, for years the foremost lawyer of America ; 
Carl Schurz, hero in two wars waged for free- 
dom. Other heroic and gracious personalities 
also receive tribute of fitting praise, and the last 
address eulogizes the life and work of Florence 
Nightingale. 

In thought, eloquence of diction, and abund- 
ance of wit and humor the volume shows a 
steady progress from the earlier to the latest 
addresses. However, the born diplomat — in 
the most honorable sense —is the same from 
first to last. His discerning humor and skilful 
language saved the day, for instance, when the 
unpopular General Butler, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, came to the Harvard Commencement 
of 1883 prepared to express his resentment of the 
indignity done him by the purposeful absence 
of the president of the alumni association, but — 
after the introduction by Mr. Choate— substi- 
tuted a different and very agreeable speech. 
Many of the briefer addresses, indeed, are 
models of good sense, fine considerateness, and 
delightful wit. 

Certain of the memorial orations — on Carl 
Schurz, for instance, and Phillips Brooks — are 
so suffused with genuine conviction and strong 
feeling as to stir the heart even in their printed 
form. Indeed, it is the sincerity and depth of 
the speaker’s convictions as to morals, character, 
and patriotism that give greatest value to the 
book. The frequently reiterated emphasis upon 
the fundamental importance of the radical vir- 
tues as the ultimate source of achievement and 
success makes the book a timely antidote to 
much that passes to-day for sound wisdom and 
trustworthy teaching. “* But last and more than 





all,” says the distinguished lawyer, speaking 
in 1898 before the Chicago Bar Association, 
‘“‘what Mr. Emerson said of character is far 
more true in our profession than anywhere else, 
that character is a far higher power than intel- 
lect, and character and conscience in the long 
run are sure to come out ahead.” The rising 
generation will profit in essentials if it will take 
to heart similar wholesome and eloquent words 
of sound wisdom contained in almost every ad- 
dress in this volume. 
O. D. WannaAMAKER. 








DEVELOPMENT OF THE MEDIZ VAL MIND.* 


That the medizeval mind was dominated by 
two great influences—that of classical an- 
tiquity, or the antique culture, and that of 
patristic theology — is the main theme of Mr. 
Taylor’s great interpretative history of medie- 
val culture. The cultural historical manifes- 
tation of the two-fold dominance referred to 
is also two-fold; namely, intellectual and 
emotional, the thought and the feeling of the 

The aim constantly before the author 
throughout these two large octavos is “ to follow 
through the Middle Ages the development of 
intellectual energy and the growth of emotion.” 

The organization and treatment of the im- 
mense mass of material illustrative of the char- 
acter and tendencies of medizval culture show 
a remarkable combination of scholarly objec- 
tivity with subjectivity of a high order. This, 
however, was only to be expected from the au- 
thor of “ Ancient Ideals ” and “* The Classical 
Heritage of the Middle Ages.” Mr. Taylor 
holds that the function of the historian is not 
merely to delve into the minutiz of the past. 
He must, at his peril, judge as well as narrate. 

“He cannot state the facts and sit aloof, impartial 
between good and ill, between success and failure, 
progress and retrogression, the soul’s health and love- 
liness and spiritual foulness and disease. He must love 
and hate, and at his peril love aright and hate what 
is truly hateful. And although his sympathies quiver 
to understand and feel as the man and woman before 
him, his sympathies must be controlled by wisdom.” 
So in regard to the Middle Ages, “ we have to 
sympathize with their best, and understand their 
lives out of their lives and the conditions in 
which they were passed.” This is not an easy 
task, and it calls for an extraordinary knowledge 
and sympathy on the part of moderns. We are 

*Tue Mepirevat Minn. A History of the Development 
of Thought and Emotion in the Middle Ages. By Henry 


Osborn Taylor. In two volumes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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so much nearer akin to the cultural ideas and 
ideals of Greece and Rome than to those of 
medieval Empire and Papacy that much of the 
finest and best in medizval ascetic and chivalric 
thought and emotion is apt to escape us through 
lack of understanding of fundamental socio- 
psychic traits. A careful reading of Mr. 
Taylor’s two volumes cannot fail to put the 
sympathetic student on an appreciative and 
understanding basis with regard to what was 
best and most characteristic in medieval cul- 
ture. The work is not merely informing in 
its wealth of illustration and citation, it is an 
* Open Sesame” to a thorough understanding 
of the forces and influences producing and de- 
veloping the medieval mind. 

In working out his thesis of dual influences 
and dual manifestations, Mr. Taylor first de- 
scribes the groundwork of medieval thought 
and emotion. He shows how the west was 
Latinized, and how Greek philosophy was 
clearly the antecedent of the patristic theolog- 
ical apprehension of fact. That this apprehen- 
sion was warped and narrowed by the growth 
of doctrines and dogmas of salvation, is shown 
in an interesting chapter on the “ Intellectual 
Interests of the Latin Fathers,’ who, however, 
in spite of their “intellectual obliquities ” 
developed “Catholic Christianity consisting in 
the union of two complements, ecclesiastical 
organization and the complete and consistent 
organism of doctrine,” which in their union 
““were to prove unequalled in history for 
coherence and efficiency.” Next we have a 
description and interpretation of the “ Latin 
Transmitters of Antique and Patristic Thought,” 
such as the great transitional scholar Boethius, 
whom Mr. Taylor rather daringly characterizes 
as “a professing Christian,” the longeval Cas- 
siodorus with his “ Christian utilitarian view 
of knowledge,” the almost medieval Gregory 
the Great in whom cultural decadence and 
barbarism meet and join, and, as a final type, 
Isidore, the princely scholar-bishop of Seville, 
the encyclopedist of the Middle Ages whose 
“Etymologia,” in twenty books, contains “a 
conglomerate of knowledge, secular and sacred, 
exactly suited to the coming centuries.” The- 
ology, grammar, and rhetoric were dominant 
over reason and science by the middle of the 
seventh century. 

In the remainder of the section devoted to 
the groundwork, Mr. Taylor describes the na- 
ture and effects of the barbaric disruption of the 
empire: how the Celtic people of Gaul and Ire- 
land contributed a peculiar emotional romantic 





strain, how Teuton qualities came from Anglo- 
Saxon, German, and Norseman, and how Chris- 
tianity and antique knowledge were brought by 
Irish and Roman monks to the pagan peoples 
of the north. All this is well and skilfully told, 
and the function of the Teutons in medizval 
evolution is shown to have been “to accept 
Christianity and learn something of the pagan 
antique, and then to react upon what they had 
received and change it to their natures.” 

The next section of the work takes up in detail 
the intellectual forces and figures of the early 
Middle Ages. The Carolingian period shows 
the first stage in the appropriation of the patristic 
and antique, while the beginnings of European 
nationalism in the eleventh century are recog- 
nized by separate chapters on the Latin cul- 
tural thought of Italy, France, Germany, and 
England. In closing this section, attention is 
drawn to the growth of medieval emotion in 
connection with Latin Christianity. 

The struggle to maintain the ideal and the 
failure of realization, thus producing the actual, 
in connection with both the saints and ordinary 
society, furnishes the basic motive for Books ITI. 
and IV. Monastic reforms, eremitism, the 
spiritual love of St. Bernard and St. Francis, 
and the mystic visions of ascetic women, illus- 
trate the saintly ideal; while the “spotted 
actuality ” of religious life is shown by the tes- 
timony of medieval invective and satire, by the 
astounding revelations of Archbishop Rigaud’s 
Register, and other evidences of failure to rise to 
the ideal. One of Mr. Taylor’s greatest descrip- 
tive triumphs is the delightful chapter dealing 
with the thirteenth-century world of the honest 
garrulous Franciscan friar Salimbene. Here 
the actual is seen in true perspective through 
the ‘‘uncloistered eye’ of the naive ecclesiastic. 
In regard to the ideal and actual in society, we 
have feudalism and knighthood described and 
contrasted with romantic chivalry, courtly love, 
and mystical aspirations; while the medieval 
woman is shown us in the person of Heloise, 
and the critic of society in Walther von der 
Vogelweide, type of German nationalism and of 
Teutonic opposition to what was Roman. 

The topic of Medieval Symbolism is inter- 
estingly discussed in three chapters of Book V., 
dealing with scriptural allegories, the interpre- 
tation of the visible world, as given by the inven- 
tive Hugo of St. Victor, and the symbolism of 
the cathedral, the mass, and the hymn or relig- 
ious poem. A wealth of illustration is given to 
round out a scholarly general treatment of a 
difficult subject. 
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The next section is devoted to “ Latinity and 
Law,” and shows the origin and development of 
Latin culture along somewhat secular lines of 
prose and verse which approach the popular and 
vernacular. An additional chapter dealing with 
the medizval appropriation of the Roman Law 
hardly does justice to the dynamic significance 
of the great legal revival of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

The task of tracing the development of the 
medieval mind and interpreting its produc- 
tions is brought to a most successful close in 
Book VII., dealing with the “ Ultimate Intel- 
lectual Interests of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries.” Scholasticism is made clear in its 
spirit, scope, and method, from its beginnings 
to its triumph in Thomas Aquinas. The great 
rationalist Roger Bacon is skilfully depicted, and 
the keen-minded controversialists Duns Scotus 
and Occam are given a chapter. Finally, in 
Dante, in whom “the elements of medieval 
growth combine,” Mr. Taylor finds his type for 
the medizval synthesis. 

«When the contents of patristic Christianity and 
the surviving antique culture had been conceived anew, 
and had been felt as well, and novel forms of senti- 


ment evolved, at last comes Dante to possess the whole, 
to think it, feel it, visualize its sum, and make of it a 


poem.” 

It is easier to appreciate than to criticize 
such a work as Mr. Taylor’s on “ The Medieval 
Mind.” The erudition, scholarship, and under- 
standing of developmental forces, command 
respect and admiration. Possibly the author 
has brought to his task of interpretation too 
set ideas of exact influences and channels of 
development. There will certainly be some who 
will feel that the vernacular aspects of medizval 
culture have been slighted for the sake of the 
Latin. Others will criticize the absence of a 
certain institutional sense in relation to culture 
and civilization ; and still others will feel that 
there is too much of the biographical and 
personal in the work. No writer can please 
everyone, but it may be safely prophesied that 
Mr. Taylor will lead many into new cultural 
paths. His work should be an incentive to 
more vital study of the past, and should serve 
to draw attention to the field of cultural history 
so much neglected in our American universities. 
Special coarses in the history of European 
culture are now given at Columbia, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, and possibly at one or two 
other universities. They should be given in 
all the larger institutions. 


Norman M. TRENHOLME. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOoOKks. 


nq During the fiscal year ending June 
eects of Greek 30, 1910, a total of somewhat over 
immigration. —_ thirty-nine thousand people of Greek 
nationality passed through the immigrant ports of 
the United States. This body of newcomers com- 
prised only between three and a half and four per 
cent of our aggregate alien influx for the year. 
None the less, by reason of the peculiar problems 
that have been created by the coming of the Greeks 
among us, not to mention the romantic interest 
attaching always to the fortunes of the modern 
Hellenes, the subject of the Greeks in America is 
one which is distinctly worthy of careful attention. 
It is agreeable to record that in Dr. Henry Pratt 
Fairchild’s “Greek Immigration to the United 
States” (Yale University Press) are brought 
together in attractive form the results of a thor- 
oughly commendable study of this subject. In the 
writing of his book Dr. Fairchild has had the ad- 
vantage not merely of the most approved training 
in anthropology and social science, but also of first- 
hand knowledge of the Greek people, including their 
language, in both their old and their new home. If 
the number of the Greeks is small, the impressions 
which they yield are the more definite and clear- 
cut, and it has been possible for Dr. Fairchild to 
compass his subject and to present a many-sided 
view of it in a measure which one might hardly 
hope to attain in dealing with the Italians, the 
Hungarians, the Jews, or any one of our larger 
foreign groups. In the first portion of his volume 
the author describes the conditions, causes, and 
sources of Greek emigration; in the second, the 
Greeks as they are in their American homes; and 
in the third, the effects of immigration upon the 
home land, upon the United States, and upon the 
immigrants themselves. The causes of Greek emi- 
gration are shown to be almost exclusively economic, 
arising fundamentally from the lack of a diversifi- 
cation of industry, and more immediately from the 
agricultural depression of recent years, combined 
with the cutting off of opportunity for employment 
in the adjacent countries of Roumania and Bulgaria. 
Money-making, it is pointed out, is with the modern 
Greek a ruling passion. It is for the purpose of 
making money that the Athenian or Tripolitan 
comes to America, and it is from the same consider- 
ation that, at the sacrifice generally of more pleasant 
living conditions, of the society of his kind, and 
often even of health, he remains. The effects of an 
American residence upon the average Greek the 
author feels generally to be dubious. The most 
unfavorable aspects of Greek life in the United 
States, it is pointed out, arise from the insignificant 
proportion of women (in 1910 only six per cent) 
among the immigrant arrivals, effectually precluding 
the benefits of family ties. Upon Greece itself the 
effects of emigration to America are declared to be 
serious in the extreme. “It is no exaggeration to 
say that if emigration keeps on at its present rate of 
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increase, as it promises to do, within twenty years 
Greece will be completely drained of its natural 
working force, and the population will consist of a 
few old men and a host of old women and middle- 
aged spinsters.” The author’s conclusion would 
seem to be that while it would be better all around 
for the Greek to remain in Greece, there is slender 
likelihood of his doing so. 


Restdente tn With a lack of literary thrift which 
the making of _ he himself acknowledges, Mr. Joseph 
@satlor-author. Conrad has packed into his small 
autobiographical volume, “A Personal Record” 
(Harper), enough incident and adventure to form 
the ground-work of several novels. In an agreeably 
hap-hazard fashion he recalls some of the more sig- 
nificant events in his various wanderings on sea and 
land, and gives us glimpses meanwhile of his mental 
growth and of his gradual and rather late develop- 
ment as an author. Not until he was thirty-six years 
old did this vagrant son of unhappy Poland write a 
line for publication, and even then his first book, 
“ Almayer’s Folly,” was four years in getting itself 
put upon paper. Surely there has been in his case 
no precipitate rushing into print under the spur of 
thirst for fame. A pleasing picture of the boy Joseph, 
who learned to read so early that he never could 
recall the process of learning, is given in his accoant 
of his introduction, at the age of eight, to English 
literature. “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in a manu- 
script translation by his father, a scholar and a 
writer, ushered him into a new world where he seems 
soon to have made himself at home. Turning the 
rich pages of Mr. Conrad’s book, in which he makes 
a praiseworthy attempt to picture himself honestly 
and accurately to the reader’s view, one might feel 
tempted to note a rather curious inconsistency of 
statement. In his preface he modestly disclaims 
anything like inspiration, any compelling force that 
has made him write romances of the sea, adding that 
he has “a positive horror of losing even for one mov- 
ing moment that full possession of myself which is 
the first condition of good service.” But in his open- 
ing chapter he writes: “I dare say I am compelled 
— unconsciously compelled — now to write volume 
after volume, as in past years I was compelled to go 
to sea voyage after voyage. Leaves must follow upon 
one another as leagues used to follow in the days 
gone by, on and on to the appointed end, which, 
being Truth itself, is One — one for all men and for 
all occupations.” So little does introspection help a 
man really to know himself. One oddity of idiom 
is likely to puzzle the reader of this anglicized Polish 
author : he has an unaccountable fondness for a par- 
ticipial construction where the sense might better 
require an infinitive. For example: “I failed in 
being the second white man on record drowned at 
that interesting spot”; and again, “ Would it bore 
you very much reading a MS. in a handwriting like 
mine?” But the book is too interesting as a human 
document, partly by reason of its very blemishes, to 
make those blemishes count against it very heavily. 











We live in a difficult world, and one 
which, subdue its processes to our 
uses as we may, still sets us insoluble 
problems which refuse to be banished even when 
their insolubility is most apparent. It is no wonder 
that we are always seeking short-cuts, away from 
the jungle of the senses and the intellect, into the 
pure and calm reality which we imagine must be 
somewhere and somehow available. Mysticism is 
the philosophy of the short-cut to reality. Men and 
women in all ages have told of a realm of peace, entry 
into which could only be obtained by the use of a 
kind of contemplative technique which had the effect 
of freeing one from one’s self and attaching one’s 
soul to God. In “Mysticism: A Study in the Nature 
and Development of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness” 
( Dutton), Miss Evelyn Underhill, already known on 
both sides of the Atlantic as a novelist, has written 
a remarkably detailed and documented study of this 
activity —or rather passivity — of the human spirit. 
Herself a thorough believer in mysticism, she has 
traced reverently and sympathetically, and yet with 
independent comment and explanation, the expe- 
riences of the soul which all the mystics agree in 
reporting as the fruits of their heavenly quests. As 
a contribution to religious psychology made from an 
empirical standpoint, the book cannot be too highly 
commended. Miss Underbill reports widely, fairly, 
and intelligently, and her bibliographies hint at a 
vast amount of research work. As to mysticism’s 
validity, and Miss Underhill's philosophical defence 
of it, one cannot speak in the same strain. By its 
own implications mysticism is aristocratic — fitted 
neither to the endowment nor the vocation of the 
average man, — and it is reactionary by the very fact 
that it is a contemplative appropriation of the static 
and the established (if indeed it is not purely sub- 
jective), and not the active creation of any new value. 
This latter criticism of mysticism makes it all the 
more curious that Miss Underhill should appeal to 
M. Henri Bergson, the great activistic philosopher, 
for a confirmation of the mystie philosophy. His 
“ vital urge” as a life principle is very far from the 
“ Absolute” of which Miss Underhill habitually 
speaks. Her use of the philosophy of the German 
idealist, Eucken, in this connection, is more logical ; 
but Eucken, it must be remembered, is a moralist as 
well as a mystic, and it is only fair to say that, 
with most modern philosophers, he lays more — and 
in fact more fundamental — stress upon activism, the 
creation of new values, than he does upon mere 
contemplation, however emotionally satisfying the 
latter may be. 


As the title suggests, Dr. Hannis 
as eperman of Taylor’s “Origin and Growth of the 
the Constitution. American Constitution” (Houghton) 
undertakes to carry out for the constitutional his- 
tory of the United States the method of treatment 
which characterized the same author’s “Origin and 
Growth of the English Constitution.” A connection 
between the two works is established in a chapter 
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in the later publication on “ The Evolution of the 
Typical American State,” in which Dr. Taylor gives 
a summary of the constitutional development of En- 
gland as far as it bears on the origin of American 
legal and political institutions. Succeeding chapters 
treat of the federal state; the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787; the first twelve amendments; 
African slavery in its legal aspects; constitutional 
growth from the time of John Marshall to the Civil 
War ; the Civil War amendments; the constitutional 
questions arising from the territorial acquisitions of 
the United States ; the problems of interstate com- 
merce ; and, finally, ‘““ The Outcome of Our Growth.” 
Although open to criticism in some details, these 
chapters contain much that is interesting and valu- 
able. Unfortunately, in the earlier section of the 
book, and at intervals in the latter part, Dr. Taylor 
has attempted to combine with a general account of 
the constitutional history of the United States a very 
special task which properly belongs to a separate 
work. The nature of this task is indicated by Dr. 
Taylor in the sub-title to his work, which describes 
it as “an historical treatise in which the document- 

evidence as to the making of the entirely new 
plan of federal government embodied in the existing 
Constitution of the United States is, for the first 
time, set forth as a complete and consistent whole.” 
The meaning of this, the reader learns, is that 
Pelatiah Webster, through his “ Dissertation on the 
Political Union and Constitution of the Thirteen 
United States,” published in Philadelphia in 1783, 
was the “daring innovator,” the “great architect,” 
the “father of the Constitution,” from whom Madi- 
son and Hamilton and Pinckney, and consequently 
the Federal Convention, derived all the essential 
features of the Constitution of the United States. 
It need hardly be said that the most careful students 
of this period of American history have not agreed 
with Dr. Taylor’s estimate of the importance of this 
pamphlet of Webster’s, or with the author’s emphasis 
upon his “ unearthing ” of it. But even if the argu- 
ments of Dr. Taylor were to prevail, the inclusion 
of these in a one-volume treatise upon the develop- 
ment of our constitutional history would necessarily 
destroy the balance and proportion of the work. 
If the author were a beginner or of small reputation 
this would be, perhaps, of little consequence ; but in 
the case of one whose career has been so long and 
so distinguished it must be regretted that so much 
labor has been expended on a work which, as a 
whole, cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 


We are living in the centenary of 
events which kept Europe in turmoil. 
Napoleon’s overwhelming prestige 
was beginning to show signs of disintegration, though 
his Russian disaster apparently taught him no mod- 
eration. Austria was his football, Prussia his de- 
spised tool; and it was not till 1813-14 that the 
Germans “found themselves,” massed their forces 
with those of Russia and England and slowly forced 
the world-conqueror back, from Leipzig to Paris, 


A great German 
military hero. 





Elba, Waterloo, and St. Helena. In all these cam- 
paigns no man was more persistently active than 
the rugged septuagenarian Gebhard Leberecht von 
Blicher, affectionately known to his men as “ Mar- 
shal Vorwirts.” Very timely, then, is the appear- 
ance of a new volume in the “ Heroes of the Na- 
tions” series (Putnam), dealing with Blicher, and 
written by Mr. Ernest F. Henderson. The author’s 
special object is to raise Bltcher’s fame from a 
secondary to a primary rank; to show that “ instead 
of being merely the man who came to Wellington’s 
aid at Waterloo, he had a separate existence of his 
own and performed other great deeds in the cause 
that were equally deserving,” and “to establish him 
in his rightful position as the peer of Wellington 
in all that concerns the overthrow of Napoleon.” 
Against Wellington’s Spanish campaigns he sets 
forth Blicher as “the one progressive inspiring ele- 
ment among the leaders of the allies from 1813 on.” 
Blicher certainly shone with many heroic qualities 
in the midst of the unheroic magnates who constantly 
thwarted his fierce and aggressive spirit. Yet he 
was a fighter, not a master of strategy; allowing 
Gneisenau to plan for him movements which he 
eagerly executed—a proof, surely, of self-knowledge 
and good sense. His one overmastering passion was 
hatred of Napoleon, and he was quite free from the 
obsession of fear created in his colleagues’ hearts by 
the presence or approach of the arch-enemy. At 
seventy-two, this stalwart veteran was never hap- 
pier than when leading a charge or a forlorn hope ; 
and was singularly indifferent to danger or hardship. 
It would seem that he regarded his life-work as done 
when Napoleon was safely caged in St. Helena; 
though he lived four years longer, dying in 1819. 
As there is no English life of Blicher or any English 
translation of his German biographies, Mr. Hender- 
son’s work would appear to fill a real gap. The book 
is written with considerable descriptive power, is 
amply illustrated with portraits, maps, and plans, 
and has an interesting appendix, containing extracts 
from German Volksongs by Arndt, Kérner, Rickert, 
and others, which fired the Teutonic heart, and many 
of which chanted the praises of “the old hoary hero 
who stands forth as the one national figure of the 
Liberation wars.” 


The study of Greek may be fading 
nt from American college class-rooms ; 
Commonwealth. byt there is no falling off in the 
books put forth about Greece. Scholars are found 
and encouraged to write them; and some kind of 
reading public is obviously expected by both authors 
and publishers. The line of demarcation seems 
sharp-drawn between the study of the language and 
the study of the race and its products ; though it is 
difficult to see how any scholarly reference use can 
be made of books dealing with Greek antiquities 
without some reading knowledge of the language. 
However, to students, teachers, and philhellenes 
generally, a delightful occupation is assured in the 
perusal of Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern’s recent work on 
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“The Greek Commonwealth ” (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press). It is an admirable essay, of about 450 pages, 
on the social and economic conditions in the Athens 
of the great golden fifth century B.c. Environment, 
natoral influences, and inter-action of individual 
and national character are subjected to a penetrat- 
ing analysis, the results of which are set forth in 
an engaging and even fascinating manner. Mr. 
Zimmern has caught the breezy and colloquial style 
of his much-admired friend, Professor Gilbert 
Murray ; and he commends his subject to the most 
indifferent reader by a thousand modern touches, 
allusions, and comparisons with twentieth century 
conditions; as in the striking chapter on “ Poverty,” 
where, showing that a great race could be poverty- 
stricken and yet highly civilized, he says: 

“We forget that they were more innocent of most of 

these [material blessings and comforts] than the up-country 
Greeks of to-day, or than most Englishmen were before the 
Industrial Revolution. It is easy to think away railways 
and telegraphs and gasworks and tea and advertisements 
and bananas. But we must peel off far more than this. 
We must imagine houses without drains, beds without 
sheets or springs, rooms as cold, or as hot, as the open air, 
meals that began and ended with pudding, and cities that 
boasted neither gentry nor millionaires. We must learn 
to tell the time without watches, to cross rivers without 
bridges, and seas without a compass, to fasten our clothes 
(or rather our two pieces of cloth) with two pins instead of 
rows of buttons, to wear our shoes or sandals without stock- 
ings, to warm ourselves over a pot of ashes, to judge oper- 
air plays or lawsuits on a cold winter's morning, to study 
poetry without books, geography without maps, and politics 
without newspapers. In a word, we must learn how to be 
civilized without being comfortable. Or rather we must 
learn to enjoy tho society of people for whom comfort 
meant something very different from motor-cars arm- 
chairs, who, although or because they lived plainly and 
austerely and sat at the table of life without expecting 
any dessert, saw more of the use and beauty and goodness of 
the few things which were vouchsafed them — their minds, 
their bodies, and Nature outside and around them.” 
The book is not all condensed epigram, as might 
perhaps be inferred from the above extract ; but the 
author has not failed to impart a piquant flavor to 
everything — statistics, constitutional developments, 
and lists of magistrates; and he holds the reader’s 
attention and interest to the very end. 


Witliam James M. Emile Boutroux has undertaken 
interpreted by to interpret William James to French 
a Frenchman. students of philosophy. His study 
of the great American is at once an appreciation 
and a version of James's thought and personality. 
When brought back to the medium of the original, 
it impresses the English reader as peculiarly yet 
evasively foreign. The crisp and juicy phrases of 
James are lacking, the gait of the thought fitted to 
an alien movement, and this despite the fact that 
James had an intimate knowledge and sympathy 
with the Gallic procedure. M. Boutroux’s essay 
deserves to be judged for its service to French 
readers. For them it doubtless supplies an approach 
to the main features of James’s philosophy, adapted 
to their accustomed assimilation. The leading doc- 
trines are briefly presented : the persistent emphasis 
of the active principle in thought; the concreteness 








of experience; the pervasiveness of personality; 
the pragmatic criterion ; the legitimacy of the non- 
intellectual forms of apprehension ; the reaction from 
traditional philosophical systems; the vitality of 
philosophy when brought to bear upon the issues of 
life. ‘The transformation of the thought is a matter 
of the rendering; bold pen-and-ink directness be- 
comes a water-color delicacy of stroke, that reveals 
identity of subject but feebly reflects the artist. It 
is James the philosopher rather than James the 
psychologist that has appealed to foreign students ; 
and the same preference of interest that brought 
him fame and recognition in France appears in the 
interpretation of his thought for the French mind. 
The discrepancy is least apparent in the chapter on 
James’s —itself an un-Jamesian rubric,— 
which well sets forth the intellectual maturing that 
to James was an essential variety of experience and 
of profoundest influence upon the stamp of philoso- 
phies. None the less is it pleasant to have available 
in English a timely appreciation of one of the few 
academicians to whom has been accorded the recog- 
nition for which American institutions provide so 
inadequately. (Longmans.) 


“ No study of European Art in gen- 
Sam ‘Teutonte eral can be complete without taking 
Serapumare, into account [an] early manifesta- 
tion of the artistic spirit on the part of the race that 
has made modern Europe,” — that is to say, the 
Germanic or Teutonic race. These words furnish 
ample apology for a series of lectures delivered in 
the spring of 1910, by Dr. G. Baldwin Brown, 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, now expanded into a volume 
entitled “The Arts and Crafts of Our Teutonic Fore- 
fathers” (McClurg). The author recognizes two 
great divisions in the general history of the Arts in 
western Europe in the period between the decline of 
classical art and the establishment in the eleventh 
century of what is known as the Romanesque. The 
hitherto more neglected of these divisions has to do 
with the arts and crafts of the Teutons, a phase of 
sethetic activity differing from that of the Mediter- 
ranean region in that it is essentially decorative 
rather than representative. It is to a very small 
extent monumental, but largely applied to purposes 
of personal use and adornment, — to “the apparatus 
of useful or pleasing things with which men have 
in all ages equipped their daily life.” The author 
calls attention to the fact that a part of the exhibits 
in public museums with which students of archeology 
and historic ornament are familiar, such as “Tomb 
Furniture,” consists of things “originally concealed 
as treasure deposits by those who expected one day 
to recover them.” These furnish the most valuable 
objects of study, because of their rarity, costliness, 
and variety. They belong to the period of the 
Teutonic migrations, beginning with the Marcoman- 
nic War in the region north of the Danube, about 
A.D. 170, and extending to the year 800, when the 
Empire of Charlemagne became technically Roman. 
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Professor Brown’s study of this rich material is 
coraplete and scholarly, and is intended to exploit an 
original Northern art whose most characteristic ex- 
pression consists of zobmorphic decoration, and the 
combination of animal motives with interlaced rib- 
bons or straps, which in its later form is called Celtic. 
He explains, however, that “originality in art does 
not necessarily depend upon invention, but on the 
extent to which the borrowed or inherited suggestion 
can be developed into some new and striking con- 
tribution to the artistic treasures of mankind.” The 
book presents a new point of view in art history, 
and introduces the reader to an entirely new field 
of study. The only fault to be found with it is that 
the half-tone illustrations are too small to present 
the subjects adequately. 


Not cathedrals or museums or pal- 
aces, not ruined castles or sublime 
scenery, not the places starred in 
the guide-books and conscientiously visited by the 
determined tourist, form the subject of the late Per- 
cival Pollard’s “ Vagabond Journeys” (Neale), but 
rather the oddities aud whimsicalities of the people 
he has familiarly moved among in his lifelong roam- 
ing from country to country. The subjective ele- 
ment, the impressions of the writer, will be found 
emphasized on every page, with little or nothing of 
prosaic fact or mere objective detail. “The reader 
need not be afraid,” considerately announces the 
author in his preface, “that either facts or dogmatic 
infliction of opinion will be forced upon him. Here 
are simply the impressions of one individual, a few 
random excursions with a whimsical temper.” In 
this spirit he favors us with some passing impres- 
sions, curious indeed and sometimes surprising, of 
Florence, Munich, Paris, Berlin, London, and “a 
typical cure resort,” with a brief glimpse of Egypt. 
Among the countless snap-shots that his pages con- 
tain, here is one of the travelling American college 
professor: “Our friend, the professor, approaches 
the voyage with all the pomp and circumstance that 
he is sure his position entitles him to. Is there a 
place in the dining-saloon more choice than another ? 
He files his claim for it, waving close to the purser’s 
nose his scholarly credentials and his whiskers.” 
How far the portrait is lifelike the reader is at lib- 
erty to decide for himself. Berlin Mr. Pollard finds 
to be at once “more fierce” than Boston in the 
pursuit of culture, and more determinedly dissolute 
than Paris in nocturnal amusements. His researches, 
it will be perceived, have a generous amplitude of 
range. For sprightliness and verve, and for variety 
of vivid impressions, few books of travel can be 
named in the same breath with these astonishing 
“ Vagabond Journeys.” 


Impressions 
of European 
travel. 


Primitive justice | b¢ lawlessness of frontier mining 
in early life has never received a more vivid 
atone. presentation at the historian’s hands 
than in Mr. Nathaniel Pitt Langford’s “ Vigilante 
Days and Ways” (McClurg), wherein is most 





graphically depicted the painful struggle of Montana 
and Idaho, fifty years ago, out of turbulent lawless- 
ness into order and quiet. The writer was an active 
participant in this rude conflict, and what he has to 
say about the vigilance committees of the period, 
and about the desperate characters whom they were 
organized to bring to summary justice, commands 
ready attention and makes a narrative more interest- 
ing than fiction. Beginning with the notorious Henry 
Plummer and the rude state of society in Lewiston, 
Montana, where that adroit villain practised his ras- 
calities and organized his company of cut-throats and 
horse-thieves, the chronicle makes us acquainted with 
numerous other adepts in crime, such as Cherokee 
Bob and Charley Harper and Boone Helm, and leads 
us through a half hundred chapters of breathless inci- 
dent to the final establishment of that peace and 
order which the author regards as most gratifying 
evidence of the effectiveness of the punitive meth- 
ods adopted. “Equal in degree,” he maintains in 
glowing language at the close of his book, “to the 
sacrifices made by the brave soldiers of the war who 
saved our Republic, were the deeds of those who 
saved Montana from rapine and slaughter. Like 
them, the graves of the dead should be crowned with 
flowers, and the pathway of the living be brightened 
with the rewards of a grateful people.” No reader 
will regret that the writer yielded to the temptation 
facetiously referred to by him in this quotation from 
Cervantes: “One of the chief temptations of the 
Devil is that he can persuade a man that he can 
write a book, by which he can achieve both wealth 
and fame.” The volume is well illustrated, well 
printed, and has a useful index. 


The glitter and pomp of royal and 
imperial courts, the spectacle of 
haughty nobility doing homage to its 
sovereign, and all the attendant proud parade and 
solemn circumstance, have captivated the fancy of 
the anonymous writer of “Intimacies of Court and 
Society ” (Dodd), and her detailed account of diplo- 
matic life, as seen and participated in for many years 
by the wife of an American diplomat, will appeal to 
those numerous readers to whose view the distance 
of European court life lends an unfailing enchant- 
ment. Also there is the amusement of trying to fol- 
low the few personal clues given by this “widow of 
an American diplomat ” to her proper identification. 
Her narrative is mostly confined to the events of 
her later “ unofficial days,” as she calls them, when 
she felt greater freedom in ordering her ways and 
choosing from among the invitations extended to 
her by the titled friends of earlier times. Thus the 
reader is introduced to the courts and the fashionable 
society of the principal European capitals, and sees 
in a near view and under new lights a number of 
the mighty ones of the earth. By one monarch, 
however, the writer failed to feel herself overawed 
or even impressed. The Czar of Russia, as seen at 
his coronation, “produced in himself no illusion of 
royalty such as may impress and thrill even the 
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most democratic when face to face with a king who 
is really kingly. His narrow forehead and receding 
chin, visible even behind the beard, spoke little of 
intelligence and nothing of power; while the insig- 
nificance of his small form was emphasized beside 
the tall men of his family, splendid-looking fellows, 
all over six feet.” The book is written in a rapid 
and not unattractive style, even though without 
claim to any particular literary merit, and is well 
illustrated. 

Socialism, like religion, has its ortho- 
spirit in doxies and its heresies. A few years 
Sectaltom. ago, Henri Bernstein came near to 
being read out of the German party on account of 
the ideas expressed in his “ Evolutionary Socialism,” 
a criticism of some of the doctrines of Marx and a 
plea for change in the party’s practical programme. 
Mr. John Spargo’s “Sidelights on Contemporary 
Socialism” (B. W. Huebsch), like the German work 
mentioned, is an argument for modernism in social- 
istic theory and practice. The book consists of three 
parts, the first and last dealing with Karl Marx, and 
the other with the menace of “ anti-intellectualism ” 
to the party. Mr. Spargo bears strongly upon the 
human and poetical aspects of Marx’s personality, 
and urges his fellow Socialists to regard him, not 
primarily as the author of “ Das Kapital,” but as the 
personal leader and far-seeing tactician. He admits 
that many of the Marxian economic doctrines have 
been overthrown, and that others have been so per- 
verted by the Socialists themselves that they now do 
more harm than good to the movement. The chap- 
ter on anti-intellectualism — the demand that all but 
actual proletarians should be excluded from the 
party —is as strong a denunciation of demagogism 
as the most conservative could wish to read. If we 
are “in for’’ Socialism, let us hope that the movement 
will permit such men as Mr. Spargo to represent it. 


The modernist 


The romance 


and mystery of In “The Fair Quaker: Hannah 


poems Lightfoot, and her Relations with 
Lightfoot. George III.” (Appleton), Miss Mary 
L. Pendered has brought together about everything 
knowable or conjecturable — especially the latter — 
concerning one of the most famous as well as most 
attractive of royal mistresses. It is true, there is a 
possibility that she was something more than a mis- 
tress to the young prince with whom her name is 
associated. This question and many others puzzle the 
student of the scanty records of her life, nor does her 
present biographer undertake to answer them with any 
degree of certainty. The fact of having seen “two 
or three letters written by her to her mother and a 
sampler worked by her at school ” was mainly instru- 
mental in causing this new account of Hannah Light- 
foot to be written. Unfortunately the owner of the 
letters refuses to allow their publication or even to 
permit the biographer a second reading of them ; 
therefore it is only a vague impression of their char- 
acter and contents that can now be contributed as 
the new and first-hand element in this rehearsal of 





the fair Quaker’s oft-told tale. The book reveals a 
diligent study of a wide range of authorities, many 
of them but remotely pertinent to the subject in hand, 
and an active exercise of sympathetic imagination. 
Bat the writer acknowledges at the end: “I have 
written her story for love of her, and hope someone 
else will write her Aistory, if I may not.” Illustra- 
tions, appended notes, a bibliography, and an index 
help to make the volume completely serviceable. 


For a time at least, M. Maeterlinck 
bids fair to engage attention more 
than any other Continental writer. 
The magazine articles continue to multiply, and the 
books are already perhaps too many. We might 
even have been spared “ Maurice Maeterlinck: A 
Study ” (Duffield), by Mr. Montrose J. Moses. For 
the most part it is journalistic writing : it is devoted 
to casual and somewhat trivial comment rather 
than to serious exposition and criticism. One may 
devour the book quickly — it is light reading —and 
suffer no indigestion; and yet one is sure to long 
afresh for critical “studies” that really indicate 
reflection and intellectual force. The chief idea that 
runs through the book is that M. Maeterlinck has 
undergone a desirable evolution and is still changing 
his point of view. This idea is elaborated by a 
survey of his poems, plays, and essays, rather than 
by a study of his life and temper. Of “The Blue 
Bird,” his most conspicuous popular success, Mr. 
Moses writes sensibly: “I take it as a child’s play 
with all the jumble of a child’s wisdom.” Elsewhere 
he makes various acute remarks, only to destroy the 
reader's confidence by misplacing French accents 
and misspelling German words. The book contains 
a useful bibliography. 


Another study 
of Maeterlinck. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“ The Great Illusion,” Mr. Norman Angell’s remark- 
able demonstration of the futility of war, has now been 
issued by the Putnams in a third and revised edition, in 
which the author takes occasion to reply to some of his 
critics. 

The English“ Who’s Who” for 1912 (Macmillan), after 
making jetsam of certain tables and other superfluous 
matters found in earlier editions, is still so swollen in 
bulk that its thickness approximates to its two other 
dimensions. It now extends to 26 + 2364 + 52 pages. 

“A History of English Criticism,” by Professor 
George Saintsbury, is a reprint in one volume, with cer- 
tain revisions and additions, of the English chapters of 
the author's great “ History of Criticism and Literary 
Taste in Europe.” Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. are the 
American publishers. 

Number twelve of volume nine of the “ University of 
Illinois Bulletin ” is devoted to an alphabetical enumera- 
tion of the three hundred or more sets (complete or 
partial) of library reports and bulletins collected by the 
library school of the University. This collection, begun 
with the establishment of the school in 1897, can boast 
of contributions from every continent of the globe and 
from some of the islands of the sea. 
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To the series of “ English Texts” for schools, pub- 
lished by the Charles E. Merrill Co., there have been 
added Irving’s “Sketch Book,” edited by Dr. Charles 
A. Dawson; the “ Odyssey,” in Buckley’s prose transla- 
tion (eight books omitted), edited by Mr. Edwin Fairley; 
and the complete text of the first “Golden Treasury,” 
edited by Mr. Allan Abbott. 

An “author-index ” to the bibliography of “ Periodi- 
eal’ Articles on Religion, 1890-1899 ” having been asked 
for by many persons, Mr. Ernest Cushing Richardson 
has now prepared such a work, the publication coming 
to us from Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The titles 
of the earlier work are redistributed in an alphabetical 
author-arrangement. The result is a bulky octavo vol- 
ume of nearly nine hundred pages. 

Professor Edward Everett Hale’s “ Dramatists of 
To-day,” a work for which Tue D1at was primarily 
responsible, has been revised up-to-date, and now ap- 

in a sixth edition from the press of Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. The seven men who have special chapters 
are Messrs. Rostand, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Pinero, 
Shaw, Phillips, and Maeterlinck. Portraits and bibli- 
ographies add much to the value of this work. 

“Things Seen in Venice,” by Canon Ragg and Miss 
Laura Ragg, is a recent addition to the series of chatty 
little travel-books published by Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Charmingly illustrated, with fifty clearly- 
printed half-tones which fit the text, the volume gives 
us a pleasantly familiar picture of the Queen of the Adri- 
atic; the “points of chiefest interest” include interest- 
ing chapters on “ Fasts and Festivals” and “ Venice on 
Foot.” A good index is provided, but no maps. 

Three recent additions to the series of “Columbia 
University Studies in English” are of considerable im- 
portance. Dr. Earl L. Bradsher writes of Mathew Carey, 
the Philadelphia editor, author, and publisher, throwing 
much light upon the literary and political history of the 
nation during its earlier years; Dr. Allan F. Westcott 
writes a study of certain “New Poems of James I. of 
England,” which he edits from a hitherto unpublished 
manuscript; and Miss Mary Leland Hunt gives us a 
monograph upon the life and works of Thomas Dekker. 

“ Tous les Chefs-d’(Euvres de la Littérature Frangaise” 
is the ambitious title given to a new series of French 
reprints, of which Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the 
American nts. The volumes now sent us include 
“ La Chanson de Roland” (in modern French), Jacques 
Amyot’s “Deux Vies Paralléles” (Alexander and 
Cesar), “ Philosophie,” a volume of extracts from Vol- 
taire, and the first volume of the works of Rabelais. 
The print of these books is too small to be easily legible, 
but otherwise they are to be commended as a sort of 
French “ Everyman’s Library.” 

“ Readings in American History” is the title given 
to two small source-booklets, edited by Mr. Edgar W. 
Ames, and published by the Charles E. Merrill Co. 
They differ from most books of this kind by being 
made up of selections of considerable length. Thus, the 
first volume includes only four extracts: John Smith’s 
“ True Relation,” Juet’s account of the discovery of the 
Hudson, Bradford’s “ Plimouth Plantation,” and Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson on “The Destruction of the Tea.” 
In the second volume we find the Monroe Doctrine, 
Lincoln’s most famous writings, Seward’s Speech on 
Alaska, and the autobiography of Peter Cooper. These 
are capital little books, and may be warmly commended 
to teachers of American history. 





NOTES. 


A long and powerful poem by Mr. John Masefield, 
entitled “ The Widow in the Bye Street,” is the princi- 
pal feature of “« The English Review” for February. 

Two novels soon to be issued by Messrs. William 
Rickey & Co. are “Downward,” by Maud Curton Braby, 
and “The House of Chance,” by Gertie de S. Wentworth- 
James. 

“ Modern Books of Power ” is the title of a forthcom- 
ing book of essays by Mr. George Hamilton Fitch, au- 
thor of “Comfort Found in Good Old Books.” Messrs. 
Paul Elder & Co. will publish this volume early in April. 

Mr. Charles Whibley, author of “« A Book of Scoun- 
drels,” “Literary Portraits,” ete., will publish shortly 
through Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. two new volumes 
of essays entitled “Studies in Frankness” and “The 
Pageantry of Life.” 

Two new biographies of George Borrow are soon 
to appear in England. One of these, written by Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins, will be issued by the descendant of 
Borrow’s original publisher, John Murray; the other is 
the work of Mr. Edward Thomas. 

The hitherto unpublished novel by H. de Balzac, re- 
cently discovered in Paris, will be published at once by 
Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. under the title, « Love 
in a Mask.’”’ The same publishers also announce “Lady 
Eleanor: Lawbreaker,” a novel by Mr. Robert Barr; 
and “ Betty Moore’s Journal,” by Mrs. Mabel D. Corry. 

The attention of historical students is directed to the 
fact that competition is open this year for the Justin 
Winsor prize of $200., awarded biennially for the best 
unpublished monograph based upon original and inde- 
pendent investigation in American history. Full details 
of the competition may be obtained from Professor C. H. 
Van Tyne, of the University of Michigan. 

Harvard University announces the immediate pub- 
lication of “A History of the British Post Office,” by 
Professor J. C. Hemmeon of McGill University. ‘In 
addition to an account of the development and present 
organization of the postal department of Great Britain, 
the book includes a discussion of the parcels post, the 
telegraph and telephone system, and similar subjects. 

“The People’s Books,” a sixpenny series of original 
contributions by authoritative writers on science, phil- 
osophy, history, economics, and literature, is announced 
by Messrs. Jack of London. “Shakespeare,” by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Herford; “ Dante,” by Mr. A. G. Ferrers 
Howell; “ Heredity,” by Mr. J. A. S. Watson; “ Berg- 
son and the Philosophy-of Change,” by Mr. H. Wildon 
Carr; and “ Ethics,” by Canon Hastings Rashdall, will 
be among the early volumes. 

The preparation of the late Henry Labouchere’s 
biography, a book that ought to contain much highly 
entertaining reading, has been assigned by his executors 
to Mr. Labouchere’s nephew, Mr. Algar Thorold, who 
requests that any letters likely to be of service in writ- 
ing the life be sent to T. Hart-Davies, Esq., care of 
«“ Truth,” Carteret Street, Westminster, London. All 
papers sent in will be properly cared for, and will be 
returned in due course if desired. 

A Centenary Edition of Robert Browning’s works, in 
ten volumes, printed in large type on fine paper, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. A series of 
bibliographical and explanatory prefaces will be supplied 
by Dr. Frederick G. Kenyon, C.B., Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. The edition will be limited to 
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seven hundred and fifty sets. Each volume will have as 
a ae en sare a portrait of Robert Browning reproduced 
vure, several of the portraits appearing for the 
first time. It is expected that Volumes 1 and 2 will be 
ready in May, the subsequent volumes following at short 
intervals so as to be completed in the Centenary year. 

Those interested in the establishment of public libra- 
ries and compelled, as is commonly the case, to figure 
pretty closely the various items of expense, will find 
valuable information and s ions in “A Normal 
Library Budget and its Units of Expense,” a paper read 
at a recent meeting of Pennsylvania librarians by Mr. 
QO. R. Howard Thomson, of the James V. Brown Library 
at Williamsport. The paper is printed in the current 
issue of “ Pennsylvania Library Notes.” 

Some time ago a biography of Jane Austen by Canon 
Beeching was announced to appear in Messrs. Mac- 
oy “English Men of Letters” series. Canon 
Beeching has been obliged to abandon the volume, and 
it has now been entrusted to Dr. Warre Cornish, the 
Vice-Provost of Eton, author of a volume of “ Essays 
on Poets and Poetry.” Up to the present the only 
women who have been given a place in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series are George Eliot, Fanny Burney, 
and Maria Edgeworth, though a biography of Mrs. Gas- 
kell, by Mr. Clement Shorter, has been announced. Miss 
Emily Lawless is the only woman who has contributed 
a volume — that on Maria Edgeworth — to the series. 

The Jersey City Public Library, one of the compara- 
tively few public libraries which make a practice of pub- 
lishing from time to time monographs of more than local 
or ephemeral interest, has contributed to the Dickens 
centennial literature, already rather abundant, a pam- 
phiet on the life and writings of that novelist. The sig- 
nificant facts of his biography are briefly stated, and a 
chronological and descriptive list of his works is added. 
From the Brooklyn Public Library there comes a handy 
« List of Books and of References to Periodicals in the 
Brooklyn Public Library "— on the subject of Charles 
Dickens. It is uniform in style and excellence with simi- 
lar bibliographies already issued by that library. 

In connection with the Dickens Centenary, Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. are preparing to bring out next 
month, in their series of limited Riverside Press Editions, 
« Charles Dickens: His Life and Works,” by the dis- 

American writer and critic, Edward Percy 
Whipple. Forty years ago Mr. Whipple prepared a 
series of Introductions for a notable edition of the novel- 
ist’s works. These Introductions have hitherto been 
held strictly as an integral part of that and of a succeed- 
ing edition; but now, in order that they may be more 
fully appreciated, they have been collected in two vol- 
umes, to be issued with an autobiographical and appre- 
ciative introduction on Whipple by Mr. Arlo Bates. 

The Bromley lecturer at Yale University this year 
will be Mr. A. Maurice Low, author of “The American 
People.” The Bromley lectureship was endowed in 
1900 by Mrs. Isaac H. Bromley as a memorial to her 
husband, a member of the class of 1853, and for many 
years prominently connected with the New York “ Trib- 
une.” The endowment provides a fund for lectures on 
journalism, literature, or public affairs. Among others 
who have lectured in the course have been Mr. White- 
law Reid, ambassador to Great Britain, and Colonel 
Harvey, editor of “ Harper’s Weekly.” Mr. Low, it is 
believed, is the first Englishman who has been selected 
by the University trustees to deliver these lectures. 





ToPIcs IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
March, 15 1912. 


Alaska, Transportation in. Carrington Weems. World To-Day. 
Aldrich Report, The. Albert 8. Bolles. North American. 
Armorer, The, and his Art. Bashford Dean . . Scribner. 
Army, Unshackling the. Owen Wilson . 
Automobile in Africa, The. Sir Henry Norman. 
Banker, Every Man His Own. Isaac L. Rice . . 
—The Next Reform. G. E. Roberts. Everybody's. 
Bench, Big Business and the. C.P. Connolly. Everybody’s. 
Box-Office Man, The. W. Dayton Wegefarth. Lippincott. 
Boys’ School in Utopia, A. A Utopian .. Atlantic. 
Burns, W. J., Achievements of. H. J. O’ Higgins McClure. 
Child, The Misfit. Mary Flexner World’s Work. 


Chinese Children, Training of. Harriet Monroe. Century. 
Christina of Denmark, Duchess of Milan. Julia 
SS os + 6 Ot th 8 6 Century. 
Citizen of the Old School, Toa. S.M.Crothers. Atlantic. 
College Campas, The. Clayton S. Cooper . Century. 
Confederacy, Sunset of the—I. Morris Schaff . Atlantic. 
The Ascent of. Hiram Bingham Harper 


Corporation, The Soul of a. W. G. McAdoo. World’s Work. 
Corporation Inquiry, Senator Cummins and the. Rev. of Revs. 
Cox, George B., Rise and Rule of. G.K. Turner. McClure. 
A.— What It Would Be Like. 
ds 


R.S. tas eee Ft SS a Everybody's. 
Democracy, Anglo-Saxon, Prospects of. L.T 

Pe a eee ee Atlantic. 
Dickens, Charles. Arthur C. Benson . North American 
Dot-and-Dash Alphabet: Morse’s Invention. 

a a ea Century 
East and West. Charles Johnston . ... . Atlantic 
Eugenics: A New Science. Albert J. Nock . . American. 


Exploration, Future of. Sir Ernest Shackleton. No. Amer. 
Stone Atlantic. 


Famine, Unspectacular. William T. Ellis . Forum. 
Farmer, The Stubborn. Peter McArthur » % ‘orum. 
Fels, Joseph. Arthur H.Gleason . . World’s Work. 


Fels, Joseph: His OwnStory .... . 
Depopulation in. Walter E. Weyl. No. American. 


France, 
Fur Seals and their Enemies. David Starr Jordan 
and George A.Clark .... . Review of Reviews. 


Government Economy and Efficiency. C. B. 

Gee 2 2 os kh & % 6 tS North American. 
Greenhow, Mrs.: Confederate Spy. W. G. Beymer. Harper. 
Harlan, Justice, A Tribute to. Edward D. White. No. Amer. 

a, 4 


ey On cobeel and others . . 
Adnind A. T, Meben. "No. Amer. 


Leopold Grahame .......-. 
Jefferson, Joseph, Stage Wisdom of. Mary Shaw. Century. 
La Follette’s Autobiography—VI., My First Term 
Sue so a oe bh Ot ae © & 8 . 
Land-Tenure, Third Dimension in. D. Parkinson. Atlantic. 


Lion, My First. Stewart E. White. ... . American 
Lamber Trust, The. Charles E. Russell . World To-Day 
Mechanics, Popular. Warren H. Miller . . World’s Work 


Middle West, Reassertion of Democracy in. E. A. Ross. Cent. 


Morse, Samuel F. B., the Painter. 
Moving-Picture Show, The, and the Living 

Drama. RobertGrau .... . Review of Reviews. 
Nanking, What I Saw at. James B. Webster . World’s Work. 
National Waste, Our—I. Frank Koester . World’s Work. 
Ohio Constitutional Convention. H.W. Elson. Rev. of Revs. 
Persian Question, Signi of. R.G. Usher . Atlantic. 
Poetesses, Three Forgotten. Warwick J. Price . Forum. 
Poincaré and France’s New Ministry. O. Guerlac. Rev. of Revs. 
“ Prisoners of War,” Our. O. K. Davis . North American. 
Punishment — Does It Fit the Crime? J. Leavitt. American. 
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Public Obligations — Municipal Bonds Preferred. 
EdwardS.Meade ...... . . « Lippincott. 
— — ered Burton J. 
Religion, The Persistence of. George Hodges . Atlantic. 
Repatation and Popularity. Brian Hooker. North American. 
Roosevelt, Why Iam For. John F. Fort . World’s Work. 


Russian Police Ambuscades. George Kennan . . Century. 
Samplers. Alice Morse Earle. . . - « « « Century. 
Sea, Lottery of the. James B. Connolly . . « « Harper. 


Seventh Sense in Man and Animals. E. A. Ayers . Harper. 
Shakespeare asan Actor. Brander Matthews. No. American. 


Ships for Americans. John L. Mathews . . Everybody's. 
Slums, A Kingdom in the. MaryAntin . . . . Atlantic. 
Social Control. Jane Addams . « « McClure. 


The Growth of. Thomas Seltzer. Rev. of Revs. 

South Pele, The Race for the. Fridtjof Nansen . Scribner. 
State, Cleaning up a. Henry Oyen . . . World’s Work. 
Steamboat Days, Early. Stanley M. ‘Arthurs . « Scribner. 
Strikes, A Preventative of. Louis Graves. Rev. of Reviews. 
Strindberg, August: His Achievement. Edwin 

Bjorkman. . Forum. 
Tesla Turbine, The. "Frank P. Stockbridge. World’s Work. 
Tobacco, The Injury of. Charles B. Towns . . Century. 
Trust Question, The. Judge P.S.Grosscup. No. American. 
Turco-Italian War, The ‘‘ Great Game” Back 

of the. William T. Ellis. . . . « Lippincott. 
Twain, Mark—V. Albert Bigelow Payne . . « Harper. 
Underground “Safety First.’”’ Arthur W. Page. World’s Work. 
Underwood, Oscar W., An Interview with. World’s Work. 
Underwood, Chairman. Willis J. Abbott . World’s Work. 
Unrest, The Great. Marie Corelli . . . World To-Day. 
“* Welfare Institution ’ on a Novel Plan. Review of Reviews. 
Wildcat Trail, The. Richard Rice, Jr. . . . . Atlantic. 
Wilson, Woodrow — VI. William B. Hale . World’s Work. 
Woman. Business of Being a. Ida M. Tarbell. American. 
Woman’s Work, Pathology of. Anna G. Spencer. Forum. 
World’s Peace and the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Nicholas Murray Butler . . . . Review of Reviews. 
Yosemite, Three Adventures in the. John Muir. Century. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 95 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES, 

Men and of My Time. By the Marquis de 
Castellane. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. With portraits, 8vo, 197 pages. A. ©. 
McClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 

The House of Harper: A Century of Publishing in 
Franklin Square. By J. Henry Harper. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 690 pages. Harper & Brothers. 


$3. net. 
HISTORY. 

Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware: 1630-1707. Edited by Albert 
Cook Myers. With maps and a facsimile, 8vo, 
476 pages. “Original Narratives of Early Amer- 
ican History.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 

The Last Cruise of the Saginaw. By George H. 


Read. Illustrated, 12mo, 128 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1. net. 
A Handred Years of History, from Record and 


Chronicle, 1216-1327. By Hilda Johnstone. 12mo, 


292 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 
edi of the Lexington Historical Society. 
Vol. IV., illustrated, 8vo, 191 pages. Lexington, 


Mass.: Published by the Society. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Letters of Bulwer-Lytton to Macready. With an In- 
troduction by Brander Matthews. 8vo, 181 pages. 
Newark, N. J.: Carteret Book Club. Privately 
printed. 

Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects. Edited by 
Herbert Weir Smyth. Illustrated, 8vo, 295 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25 net. 





Old English Libraries: The Making, Collection, and 
Use of Books during the Middle Ages. By Ernest 
A. Savage. Illustrated, 8vo, 298 pages. A.C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose 
By Samuel Lee Wolff. 12mo, 529 pages. 
in Comparative Literature.” 
ity Press. $2. net. 

Robert Herrick. Par Floris Dellattre. Illustrated, 
8vo, 569 pages. Paris: Libraire Felix Alcan. Paper. 

English Fairy Poetry, from the Origins to the Sev- 
enteenth Century. By Floris Delattre. Illustrated, 
12mo, 235 pages. Oxford University Press. Paper. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Henrik Ibsen. Viking Edition. Edited, 
with Introductions, by William Archer. Volumes 
TX. to XII, completing the set. With photograv- 
ure frontispieces, 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
(Sold only in sets by subscription.) 

The Divine Commedia of Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated by Sir Samuel Walker Griffith. 12mo, 631 
pages. Oxford University Press. 

The Complete Nonsense Book. By Edward Lear; 
edited by Lady Strachey; with introduction by 
the Earl of Cromer. Illustrated, 4to, 430 pages. 
Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 

Les Femmes Savantes (The Learned Ladies). By 
Moliere. Translated by Curtis Hidden Page. 12mo, 
111 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 

Shakespenre’s Henry the Eighth. Edited by Charles 
G. Dunlap. With photogravure frontispiece, 18mo, 
187 pages. “The Tudor Shakespeare. " Macmillan 
Co. 365 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


Fiction. 
“Studies 
Columbia Univers- 


Yankee Fantasies. By Percy Mackaye. 12mo, 169 
pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 
Plays of Protest. By Upton Sinclair. 12mo, 226 


pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 net. 

Maya: A Drama. By William Dudley Foulke. 12mo, 70 
pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Press. $1.25 net. 

The Living Corpse: A Drama. Translated from the 
Russian of Leo N. Tolstoi by Mrs. G. M. Evarts. 
12mo, 125 pages. Brown Brothers. $1. net. 

Sunlight and Starlight. By Henry G. Kost. 
128 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

The Poems of Ida Ahlborn Weeks. With frontis- 
piece, 8vo, 136 pages. Newton, Iowa: L. T. 
Weeks. $1.25. 

The Poems of Leroy Titus Weeks. With frontis- 
piece, Svo, 168 pages. Newton, Iowa: L. T. 
Weeks. $1.25. 

Dreams of Yesterday. By Henry E. Harman. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 110 pages. Columbia, 8. C.: The 
State Company. $1.50 net. 

Arcana Cordis: Sonnets. By Conrad M. R. Bona- 
cina. 35 pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. Pa- 
per. 

Vagrant Verses. By Modeste Hannis Jordan. 12mo, 
69 pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Press. $1. net. 

The Light of the Geds. By Grace Granger. 12mo, 16 
pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Press. $1. 

Hands Across the Equator. By Alfred Ernest Keet. 
22 pages. New York: Published by the author. 


Paper. 
FICTION. 

In Desert and Wilderness. By Henryk Sienkiewicz; 
translated from the Polish by Max A. Drezmal. 
With portrait, 12mo, 452 pages. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Heart of Life. Translated from the French of 
Pierre de Coulevain by Alys Hallard. 12mo, 401 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Heart of Us. By T. R. Sullivan. 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Mountain Girl. By Payne Erskine. Illustrated, 
i2mo, 312 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Position of Peggy. By Leonard Merrick. 12mo, 
309 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.20 net. 

From the Car Behind. By Eleanor M. Ingram. Illus- 
trated in color by James Montgomery Flagg; 
12mo, 306 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

To M. L. G.; or, He Who Passed. 12mo, 335 pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 


12mo, 


12mo, 334 
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The Relentless Current. By M. E. Charlesworth. 
12mo, 324 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
The Woman from Wolverton: A Story of Washington 
Life. By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 12mo, 342 pages. 

Century Co. $1.25 net. 

A Painter of Souls. By David Lisle. 12mo, 301 pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 

The Sable Lorcha. By Horace Hazelti.:.e. Illustrated, 
8vo, 388 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 

Greyfriars Bobby. By Eleanor Atkinson. 12mo, 292 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.20 net. 

The Toll Bar. By J. E. Buckrose. 12mo, 363 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Pollyooly: A Romance of Long-Felt Wants and the 
Red-Haired Girl Who Filled Them. By Edgar Jep- 
son. Illustrated, 12mo, 344 pages. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Fighting Doctor. By Helen Reimensnyder Mar- 
tin. 12mo, 242 pages. Century Co. $1. net. 

The Mysiery of Mary. By Grace Livingston Hill 
Lutz. With frontispiece, 12mo, 203 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1. net. 

Cap’n Joe’s Sister. By Alice Louise Lee. 
tisplece in color. 12mo, 251 pages. 
Stokes Co. $1. net. 

Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. New edition; 
12mo, 557 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 
Elliott Gray, Jr.: A Chronicle of School Life. By Col- 
ton Maynard. 12mo, 226 pages. Fleming H. Revell 

Co. $1. net. 

He That Is Without Sin. By Ivan Trepoff. 12mo, 355 
pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Press. $1.50. 
Dorothy Day. By William Dudley Foulke. 12mo, 297 

pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Press. $1.25 net. 

The Weed by the Wall. By Kate Slaughter Mc- 
Kinney. 12mo, 175 pages. Richard G. Badger, 
$1.26 net. 

The Studio Baby, and Some Other Children. By Mo- 
deste Hannis Jordan. Illustrated, 12mo, 171 pages. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Press. $1.25 net. 

The Prophet of Florence. By Mary Putnam Denny. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 104 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. $1. net. 

The Confessions and Letters of Terrence Quinn Me- 
Manus. By Myles G. Hyde. 12mo, 189 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. $1. net. 

The Seven Sons of Ballyhack. By Thomas Sawyer 
Spivey. With frontispiece, 12mo, 317 pages. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Press. 

The Story of Sam Tag: Age from Ten to Fifteen. 
8. J. Kennerly. 12mo, 184 pages. 
mopolitan Press, $1. 

Sidney: A Love Story of the Old South. By Modeste 
Hannis Jordan. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 
123 pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Press. $1. net. 


With fron- 
Frederick A. 


By 
New York: Cos- 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, * 

Saddle ard Camp in the Rockies: An Expert's Pic- 
ture of Game Conditions in the Heart of our 
Hunting Country. By Dillon Wallace. Illustrated 
from photographs, 12mo, 302 pages. Outing Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.75 net. 

A Negro Explorer at the North Pole. By Matthew A. 
Henson; with Foreword by Robert E. Peary, and 
Introduction by Booker T. Washington. Illus- 
ae 12mo, 200 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

1, net. 

Among the Esquimos of Labrador. By S. K. Hutton. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 344 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.50 net. 

The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria. By Major A. 
J. N. Tremearne. Illustrated, 8vo, 342 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 

In the Heart of the Vosges, and Other Sketches by a 
“Devious Traveller.” By Miss Betham-Edwards. 
Tilustrated, 8vo, 327 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Through Timbuctoo and across the Great Sahara. By 
A. H. W. Haywood. Illustrated, 8vo, 350 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 

My Adventures among South Sea Cannibals. By 
Douglas Rannie. Illustrated, 8vo, 314 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The New Democracy: An Essay on Certain Political 
and Economic Tendencies in the United States. 
By Walter E. Weyl. 12mo, 370 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $2. net. 

Democratic England. By Percy Alden, M. P.; with In- 
troduction by Charles G. F. Masterman. 12mo, 
282 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Ameri se Relations: An Inside View of Ja- 
pan ’s Policies ‘and Purposes. By Kiyoshi K. Ka- 
wakami. 8vo, 370 pages. Fle:ning H. Revell Co. 
$2. net. 

Syndicalism and Labour: Notes upon Some Aspects of 
‘eeial and Industrial Questions of the Day. By 
S. Arthur Clay. Second edition; 12mo, 239 pages. 
E. P.D‘tton & Co. $2.25 net. 

The Cult of I competence. By Emile Faguet; trans- 
lated from the French by Beatrice Barstow; with 
Introduction by Thomas Mackay. 12mo, see pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Recent Administration in Virginia. By Fr A. Ma- 
gruder. 8vo, 204 pages. “John Hopkins Studies.” 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

The Ideals of Indian Art. By E. B. Haveil. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 188 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$5. net. 

Appreciation of Art. By Blanche G. Loveridge. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 256 pages. Granville, 
Ohio: Privately printed. 

Sound and Its Relation to Music. By Clarence G. 
Hamilton, 12mo, 150 pages. “The Music Student’s 
Library.” Oliver Ditson Co. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
A Practical Course in Botany, with Especial Refer- 
ence to its Bearings on Agriculture, Economics, 
and Sanitation. By E. F. Andrews; with edito- 





rial revision by Francis E. Lloyd. 12mo, 374 
pages. American Book Co. $1.25. 

The Leading Facts of English History. By David H. 
Montgomery. New revised edition; illustrated, 


12mo, 531 pages. Ginn & Co. $1.20 net. 

High School Geography: Parts I. and II., Physical 
and Economic. By Charles R. Dryer. Illustrated, 
8vo, 340 pages. American Book Co. $1.20 net. 

lete Busi Arithmetic. By George H. Van 
Tuyl. ~ 12mo, 416 pages. American Book Co. $1. net. 

Plane Geometry. By C. A. Hart and Daniel D. Feld- 
man; with the Editorial Co-operation of J. H. 
Tanner and Virgil Snyder. 12mo, 303 pages. 
American Book Co. 80 cts. 

Spanish Ballads. Edited by 8S. Griswold Morley. 
12mo, 226 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Constructive Carpentry. By Charles A. King. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 188 pages... American Book Co. 
70 cts. net. 

Heroes and Greathearts, and their Animal Friends. 
By John T. Dale. Illustrated, 12mo, 240 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cts. 

Consuelo. Por Adelardo Lépez de Ayala; edited by 





Aurelio M. Espinosa. 12mo, 212 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. 66 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Railway Conquest of the World. By Frederick 
A. Talbot. Illustrated, Svo, 334 pages. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Free Will and Human Responsibility: A Philosoph- 
ical Argument. By Herman Harrell Horne. 12mo, 
197 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

A Manual of Heraldry. By Gale Pedrick. Illustrated, 
12mo, 291 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.75 net. 
Home Hygiene and Prevention of Disease. By Nor- 
man E. Ditman. 12mo, 333 pages. Duffield & Co. 

$1.50 net. 

The Rational Memory. By W. H. Groves. Second edi- 
tion; 172 pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Press. 
$1.35 net. 

Outing Handbooks. New volumes: The Airedale, 
by Williams Haynes; The Horse; his Breeding, 
Care, and Use, by David Buffum. Each 12mo. 
New York: Outing Publishing Co. Per volume, 
70 cts. net. 
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Abbreviations and Technical Terms, Used in Book 
Catalogues and in Bibliographies. By Frank Keller 
Walter. 8vo, 178 pages. Boston Book Co, $1.35 net. 

Hand Forging, and Wrought Iron Ornamental Work. 
By Thomas F. Googerty. Illustrated, 12mo, 197 
pages. Chicago: Popular Mechanics Co. $1. 

Are There Equinoctial Storms? Development of the 
Marine Barometer in American Waters. By 
John M. Morrison. 16mo, 30 pages. New York: 
Wm. F. Sametz & Co. 60 cts. 

The Kingdom of Dust. By J. Gordon Ogden. [Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 116 pages. Chicago: Popular Me- 
chanics Co. 50 cts. 

Essays on Christ Jesus, with Excerpts from Different 
Writers. By Bartow A. Ulrich. 12mo, 80 ;aBes. 
Chicago: Published by the Author. 50 ‘ts. net. 

Simple Italian Cookery. By Antonia Isola. 16mo, 68 
pages. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. het. 

A Valentine for the Lonely. By William W. Hicks. 
With frontispiece, 16mo, 59 pages. Boston: Oc- 
cult and Modern Thought Book Center. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
33-37 EAST 17th Street, NEW YORK 











LIBRARY ORDERS 


FILLED PROMPTLY 





We have hundreds of satisfied customers in all parts of 
the United States. In additiea to our large stock of 
the books of ail publishers, we have unexcelled facil- 
ities for securing promptly books not in stock and 
making shipments complete. Our import department 
is thoroughly equipped. Save delay by ordering from 
New York City —the publishing center of the country. 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





OLD NEW YORK 


Large selection of OLD NEW YORK views. 


Interesting material of great variety relating to OLD 
~ NEW YORK. 


Large Assortment of Prints on 
Other Subjects. 





Correspondence Invited. 
FULTON STAMP COMPANY 
729 6th Ave., corner 42d St., New York 
Autograph Letters or Documents of Abraham 

— E. A. ‘wean Joseph Hewes, Arthur Mid- 


WANTE poreee Lairtes 


* Pp. PF. MADIGAN. 501 Fifth Avene, New York. 
Pablisher ‘‘ THE AUTOGRAPH. ed $1.00 Per Year. 


Letters of Celebrities Bought 


Cash paid for original autograph letters or docu- 
ments of any famous person, ancient or modern. 
Send list of what you have. 

Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Publisher “‘ The Collector,”’ $1.00 per year. 


Scarce Books and Pamphlets on America 


For the Coiiector, the Librarian, and the 
Student of Historical Sources 


Catalogues of selected material issued at frequent intervals. 
Information concerning special wants solicited. 


Charles W. Treat ovr-or-ramr sooxs Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















ers SCHILLER 


WILHELM TELL, Act 1. 
Fourfold Juxtaposed Texts. 


1 Fonetic (alfagamic) German. 3 Word-for-word 
2 Ordinary (romanized)German. 4 Dudley (treo) English verse) 


IDEOFONIC 


Texts for Acquiring Languages 
Editorial 
265pp. 
LANGUAGES COMPANY, 143 W. 47th St., New York 


WILLIAM R, JENKINS CO, 


pa FM 
851-6853 SIXTH AVE., Cor. 48th St., NEW YORK 














SPECIALIST IN 


Railroad, Canal, and Financial Literature 


Large stock of books and pamphlets on these subjects. 


Special Financial Catalogue No. 13 and Catalogue No. 10 of rare 
Railroad books mailed on request. 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP, 41 Liberty Street, New York 


The ae Series 


: The Study of Ivanhoe; 





©, h 


For use in 





Four Idylis, etc. 
For Superintendents. op - y tyemery Grades, and 
Teachers : Motor Work and dies, by CHARLES 


Davipson, Ph.D., Professor of Seunion C Cloth, by mail, 80c; 
pa 


per, 60c. 
For College Classes, Study Clubs, ete. Send for special list. 
H. A. Davidson, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 








FRENCH a reas 


ano orner | ANew French-English Dictionary 


FOREIGN By Clifton McLaughlin 
Cloth, 693 pages $1. postpaid 

















ELLEN KEY’S 


LOVE AND ETHICS 


50 cents net; postpaid, 56 cents. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 
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¥. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor«. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
Alutbor’s Agent 
50 CuurcH StreeT NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 
Only professional work placed. I do not edit or revise MS. 











WRITERS 


I agree to find a publisher for every manuscript that I deem 
worthy of publication. Manuscripts critically read and revised 
by me, and properly typed and otherwise prepared for the pub- 
lisher by my experts. Translations in all languages. 
MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
615 West 136th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Send 10 cents for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction 
diversion extant! Mental 


DIV-A- LET arithmetic of the alpha- 








The most uniqve mental 








Short-Story Writing 
form, 


sorsin Hi 
250-page catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME 


Over one hondred Home Study Courses under profes- 
, Brown, Cornell, and leading colleges. 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 


Keramic Art Publications 


KERAMIC STUDIO MAGAZINE 
For the China Painter and Potter 


$4.00 the year, 40c the copy Sample copy, new name, 10c 
LIST OF BOOKS— Zach Complete in One Volume 
The Second Rose Book, $3.00 postpaid; The Fruit Book, $3.00 
postpaid; Grand Feu Ceramics, $5.00 postpaid. 








Dr. Esenwein 











THE CLASS ROOM BOOKS 
No. 1. The Art of Teaching China Decoration, $3.00 
postpaid. 


No. 2. Flower Pain’ rey 5 he 
Painting on . $8. . No. 4 
Conventional Decoration of Poreatn Glass, $8.00 postpaid 


books for $10.50. 
Two books and sehesrintien to Retemte Stadio, 60.00. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., 123 Pearl St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dealers may find our lit on rapplomantary pages of Trade 








Di *- by Letters bet. Adapted to parties 


or for individual amuse- 
ment. Just the thing for convalescenis and “ shut-ins,”’ 


seer x Price, 50 cents. To Libraries, 25 cents. 


W. H. VAIL, Originator and Publisher 
141 Second Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


AUTHORS 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, address 


La TOUCHE HANCOCK, 134 W. 37th St., New York City 


DOROTHY PRIESTMAN 
Literarp Agent 


NEW YORK -_ .- 
PHILADELPHIA 























Offices : 
27 East Twenty-second Street 
Gramercy 697 
5116 Newhall Street 
565 
LONDON (GEORGE G. MAGNUS, Representative) 115, Strand 





Consultations in New York office, Wednesdays and Thursdays from 11 
until 2, or by appointment. Write for circular. 





THE CIVIL WAR LITERATURE OF OHIO 


By DANIEL J. RYAN, Former Secretary of State of Ohio 
Vice-President, Ohio Archeological and Historical Society 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“One wishes that every state would have 
some man do the same task — Mr. Ryan has 


done his work faithfully.” 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The result is the most comprehensive and 
adequate work of the kind that has yet been 


attempted for that section.” 


—New Orleans Picayune. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE BURROWS BROS. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











A book most highly commended by reviewers, students, and historians 


SEND FOR FULLER INFORMATION 











SBruban, OL Buin ahr Medusa Press 


Hinds and Nobie, 31-33-35 West 15th St, N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 








